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POETRY. 


For the Woman's Journal. 
MOTHER’S TRUST. 


BY EMMA. 








When evening shadows softly fall, 
And all the air grows dim; 

When flowers nod and close their eyes, 
Birds pipe their evening hymn; 


A little, busy, yellow head, 
So tired with its play, 

A pair of drowsy, deep blue eyes 
That sparkle bright all day, 


Comes as the stars peep o’er the brink 
Of day in twilight hid, 

To me, in blseful sweet content, 
To close the heavy lid. 


The little garments, one by one 
Are soon seen hanging near; 
While, as I take them from his form, 
I think,—‘‘My baby dear, 


“How soon, how very soon, the time 
Will come, when all alone, 

Mother will sit at night and dream 
Of the baby head that shone 


‘Like gold, in the flickering fire light; 
Since grown so dark, and high; 

Of the little form of baby mold, 
Of the bonnie bright blue eye.” 


Then close I olasp him to my heart, 
And grim old Time defy;— 

Saying,—“‘I will not fear the day 
When mothers lose their boy! 


‘Perhaps before that time shall come 
God's voice of love he’ll hear, 

And in that home of light he'll be 
My boy;—why should I fear?” 


So when the little prayer is done, 
And snug and warm he lies, 

I'll leave him to the Father's care 
On earth or ‘yond the skies. 








“EXPERIMENTS.” 


Why is it that, whenever anything is done 
for women in the way of education it is 
called ‘‘an experiment” —something that is to 
be long considered, stoutly opposed, grudg- 
ingly yielded and dubiously viewed—while, 
if the same thing is done for men, it is apt 
to be treated on general principles, and its 
desirableness assumed as a matter of course? 
Thus -when Harvard College was founded, 
it was not regarded as an experiment, but 
as an institutiou. The ‘‘General Court” in 
1636 “agreed to give 4001. towards a 
schoale or [sic] colledge,” and the thing was 
done. Every subsequent step in the ex- 
panding of educational opportunities for 
young men has gone in the same way. But 
when there seems a chance of extending, 
however irregularly, some of the college ad- 
vantages to women, I observe that the Bos- 
ton Daily Advertiser andthe Atlantic Month- 
ly, in all good faith, speak of the measure 
as an ‘‘experiment.” 

It seems to me no more of an ‘‘experi- 
ment” than when a boy who has hitherto 
eaten up his whole apple, becomes a little 
touched with a sense of justice and finally 
is moved to offer his sister the smaller half. 
If he ever regarded that offer as an ‘‘experi- 
ment,” the first actual trial will put the re- 
sult into the list of certainties; and it will 
become an axiom in his mind that girls like 
apples. Seriously, whatever may be said 
about the position of women in law and so- 
ciety, it is clear that their educational posi- 
tion has been a prolonged disgrace to the 
other sex, and one for which women them- 
Selves are in no way accountable. When 





Francoise de Saintonges in the sixteenth 
century wished to establish girls’ schools in 
France she was hooted in the streets, and 
her father called together four doctors of 
law to decide whether she was possessed of 
a devilin planning to teach women—‘‘pour 
8 assurer qu instruire des femmes n ’était 
pas un wuvre du démon.” From that day 
to this we have seen women almost always 
more ready to be taught than was any one 
else to teach them; talk as you please about 
their wishing or not wishing to vote, they 
have certainly wished for instruction, and 
have had it doled out to them almost as 
grudgingly as if it were the ballot itself. 

Consider the educational history of Mas- 
sachusetts, for instance. The wife of Pres- 
ident John Adams was born in 1744, and 
she says of her youth that ‘‘female educa- 
tion, in the best families, went no farther 
than writing and arithmetic.” Barry tells 
us in his history of Massachusetts that the 
public education was first provided for boys 
only ‘‘but light soon broke in and girls were 
allowed to attend the public schools two 
hours a day” (111, 828;—the italics are my 
own.) It appears from President Quincy’s 
‘Municipal History of Boston” (p. 21) that 
from 1790 girls were there admitted to such 
schools, but during the summer months 
only, when there were not boys enough to 
fill them,—from April 20th to October 20th 
of each year. This lasted until 1822, when 
Boston became a city. Four years after, 
an attempt was made to establish a high 
school for girls, which was not, however, 
to teach Latin and Greek. It had, in the 
words of the School Committee of 1854, 
‘‘an alarming success,” and the school was 
abolished after eighteen months trial, be- 
cause the girls so crowded into it, and as 
Mr. Quincy with exquisite simplicity re- 
cords ‘‘not one voluntarily quitted it, and 
there was no reason to suppose that any one 
admitted to the school would voluntarily 
quit for the whole three years, except in 
case of marriage!” 

How amusing seems it now to read of 
such an ‘“‘experiment” as this—abandoned 
only because of its overwhelming success. 
How absurd now seem the discussions of a 
few years ago; the doubts whether young 
women really desired higher education, 
whether they were capable of it, whether 
their health would bear it, whether their 
parents would permit it. The address I 
gave before the Social Science Association 
on this subject, at Boston, May 14, 1878, 
now seems tome such a collection of plati- 
tudes that 1 hardly see how I dared to come 
before an intelligent audience with such 
needless reasonings. It is as if I had sober- 
ly labored to prove that two and two make 
four or that ginger is ‘‘hot i’ the mouth.” 
Yet the report of the subsequent discussion 
sows that around even these harmless and 
commonplace propositions the battle of de- 
bate raged hot; and it really seemed as if 
even to teach women the alphabet ought 
still to be mentioned as ‘‘a promising ex- 
periment.” That was nearly six years ago; 
and now, with the successes before us of 
Vassar and Wellesley and Smith Colleges; 
of Michigan and Cornell and Boston Uni- 
versities; with the spectacle at Cambridge 
of a remarkably healthful and cheerful 
young woman actually reading Plato ‘‘at 
sight’’ with Professor Goodwin; it surely 
seems as if the higher education of women 
might be considered quite beyond the stage 
of ‘‘experiment” and might henceforth be 
provided for, in the same common-sense 
and matter-of-course way which we provide 
for the education of young men. 

And if this point is already reached in 
education, how long before it will also be 
reached in political life, and women’s vot- 
ing be viewed as a matter of course, and a 
thing no longer experimental? 

T. W. #. 
————_-> 9 ————_ 
LETTER FROM BADEN. 

Epitors JouRNAL:—I have taken the 
liberty of translating Mrs. Howe’s beautiful 
description of her visit to the three spouses 
of the Khedive, and of publishing it in sev- 
eral German papers, with due acknowledg 
ment of the literary merits of the author. 
Piracy in the literary world, as yet is per- 
mitted, and in how far the meeting of au- 
thors in London in August will change this 
state of affairs, is tobeseen. Yet, even then 
Mrs. Howe will not object to my making 
use of her letters in the way above named, 
as it will merely serve to make her name, so 
duly renowned, popular in this country, 
where, until now, she is but little known. 

1 have tried to prevail on her to come to 
Germany and lecture on Woman’s Rights, 
and if it had not been for her daughter, I 
think she would have given way tu my en- 
treaties. Still I by no means despair of 
seeing her come this way some day, 





and carry before her, success. Slowly, 
slowly, we are progressing. The Crown 
P:incess of Germany is doing her best to 
make us go forward; yet her influence, pow- 
erful as it is, has its limits and is mostly 
felt in the Capital. 

Hedwig Dohm has written capital articles 
on the question. She publishes them in the 
Montags Zeitung—a paper started of late, to 
fill out the vacancy of Monday, and edited 
by a clever publisher, who pays the highest 
price ever given in Germany, has found con- 
tributors amongst our first rate talents, and 
has spread the paper in no time all over 
the world. Austria, however, prohibited it 
last week, on account of its having spoken 
of the Empress in too familiar atone. The 
poor Empress, of course, knows nothing 
about it; but in her surroundings there are 
some sycophants, who believe they must 
prove their loyalty by some act of stupidity 
of that kind. The paper, | trust, will be 
read all the same. 

Hedwig Dohm of late has turned her 
arms against the fathers of families, who 
make a difference between daughters and 
sons, thus condemning the former to feel 
themselves from infancy, a burden to the 
family, which cannot afford to spend much 
on their education, the boys’ costing so 
much. Deficient in talents and learning, 
they have no other future than to gain a 
husband to provide for them; and if they 
fail in this end, their case is hopeless. Mrs. 
Dohm paints in glowing colors the sadness 
of the life of those remaining on the 
hands of parerfts, who look grudgingly upon 
theirfailure. With little knowledge, which 
is, as Pope says, a dangerous thing, they 
have to begin the battle of life, and if they 
do not show a happy face in the struggle, it 
certainly is not to be wondered at. 

If they had been told in their childhood, 
that they had, like their brothers, to rely on 
themselves, if they had been made their 
companions, shared with them, worked with 
them, how different would be their lot! We 
want to have this told by Mrs. Howe, we 
have to learn it from America. 

There is a great deal of talk amongst the 
Germans about their being the most enlight- 
ened nation of the world, about their going 
at the head of civilization, as if such were 
possible, where women take so low a stand- 
ing. 

We hear them state, in defence of this 
anomaly, that Greece in its prime kept Wo- 
man in the background, and to stand fore 
most was merely permitted to a lady of du- 
bious renown, like Aspasia. But such was 
by no means the case. For Pausanias tells 
us of many women, who shared the pur- 
suits of men, without bearing a conspicuous 
name. Cyninska, daughter of King Archi- 
damus, joined in the Olympian games, she 
kept horses, and gained a prize in sucha 
pursuit. Many women of Sparta, after her, 
came forward in the same way. Certainly 
we never have done as much, and though 
English ladies are good riders, yet they nev 
er show themselves at the horse races ex- 
cept as lookers on. 

Balistiche, a native of Macedonia, was 
present at the 128th Olympiade. She rode a 
colt, and got the prize. On foot they often 
had races, on which occasion, they wore a 
short tunica, and flowing hair. If thus 
they began to compete with men, they cer- 
tainly will not have omitted to do so in less 
conspicuous doings. 

Moreover the office of Priestess. — the 
most holy, lofty, responsible agency a hu- 
man being can hold, was given to Woman, 
and she filled it with becoming dignity. In 
a state where women are the reporters of 
the messages the gods have to give to the 
earth-born men can scarcely look down 
upon them. 

Germany, as yet, has not come up to that 
stand. Yet how gifted German women are 
notwithstanding, we may see, in reading the 
last novel of Frau Wilhelmine von Hillern. 
The title is ‘‘Und sie kommt doch,” which 
will say as much as, temptation will find 
you, though you may live in a desert. Con- 
vent life in the middle ages is her theme. 
Years of study have enabled her to master 
it. Wesee the monks utterly given to as- 
ceticism, without a spark of charity inthem. 
A discarded lady has borne a child to their 
gate, and left it as her legacy. They take 
it, and bring it up, to serve God. It is a 
beautiful boy, full of holiness. On the day 
when he is consecrated a priest, his eyes 
fall on a beautiful, red-haired girl; it is sin- 
ful, he knows it, confesses it. A zealot of 
the congregation advises him to tear out his 
eyes—according to the advice the Bible 
gives—and he tears out his eyes. Wander 
ing through the woods with tottering steps, 
a little girl sees him pityingly, and gives 
him her hand, to be helpful to him. He 
takes it, he is thankful; but soon he feels 
that he could love this girl for her devotion 


to him, and he dropsthat hand, he wanders 
alone. 

It is wonderfully stirring to read this tale 
—this poem, one should say, for nothing 
else it is, though writtenin prose. It is the 
most wonderful poetry ever written, the 
most beautiful painting ever painted, 
though with words; it is a love song such 
as Sappho has written and after her no wo- 
man ever attempted again. If we compare 
the contemporary works of men in the line 
of fiction, be it in poetry, be it in prose, 
none of them can rank with the work of 
Wilhelmine von Hillern, and all over the 
world women will be proud to say, that one 
of their sex had that talent. 

AMELY BOLTE. 

Karlsruhe in Baden, Feb. 12. 
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REFORM SCHOOLS. 





Mrs. Elizabeth B. Chace in the Provi- 
dence Journal, urges earnestly, that boys 
who are only poor and friendless, and not 
criminals, shall not be sent to Reform 
Schools to mix with bad boys, and to be- 
come like them. She says:— 

While the question of the Reform School 
is under discussion between the State and 
the city, there seems to me to be a feature 
of this school of more momentous conse- 
quence than the financial question, impor- 
tant as that certainly is. And that is wheth- 
er we shall continue to manufacture crimi- 
nals by sending innocent little boys into the 
close companionship, which this school 
compels, with older boys who are familiar 
with vice and hardened in crime. ‘ 

Only a few days ago, George Schofield, 
‘‘a bright, intelligent lad of twelve years, 
of very prepossessing appearance,” who 
‘“‘besought lodging” at the Central Station, 
and told a pitiful story of desertion and 
cruel treatment, which was ascertained to 
be true, was taken before the Court and sen- 
tenced tu the Reform School as a vagrant. 

Mr. Eldridge, Superintendent of this 
school, in his last report says: 


“The moral dangers in bringing together boys 
from eight to twenty years of age, the innocent and 
vicious, in close and unavoidabie contact, are beyond 
computation. During the year seventy-three boys 
have been received into the school under fourteen 
years of age. Many of these have no acquaintance 
with vice or crime, but are vagrants rather by the de- 
struction of their homes through poverty or misfor- 
tune, than by any act of theirs. The continuance of 
asystem which subjects these children to the evil 
example and influence of older and more vicious 
boys, can be justified on no plea of business. depres- 
sion or financial retrenchment.” 


Mr. Eldridge urges larger accommoda- 
tions, that the boys may be classified and 
separated. I say, that the innocent boys 
should not be sent at all to the same insti- 
tution. But they should be provided for 
on an entirely different system, one which 
will not impress them at the outset with the 
feeling that homelessness is a crime, but 
one which will give all the opportunity they 
need to become respectable, useful citizens, 
with no stigma of penal servitude upon 
them. 

The school on Thompson’s Island for 
boys is just the kind that Mrs, Chace rec 
ommends. There is room for a hundred 
boys. No bad boy is allowed to be sent 
there. Home, school and work, are provid- 
ed for the boys until they are old enough to 
earn their own living. They go from the 
school as from a home, and have not the 
least sense of having been criminals. Rhode 
Island might tuke this school as a model, 
for her homeless boys. L. 8. 
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A WOMAN LAWYER IN MILWAUKEE. 





At the session of the Circuit Court in Mil- 
waukee, March 7, J. V. V. Platt presented 
a certificate of admission to membership in 
the Rock County Bar Association issued to 
Miss Kate Kane, and moved that the lady 
named upon this evidence be admitted to 
regular practice in the Circuit Court in that 
city. Judge Small granted the motion, and 
congratulations were at once showered upon 
Miss Kane, who accompanied Mr. Platt. 
She has the honor of being the first female 
lawyer to whom permission has been grant- 
ed to practice in a Milwaukee court. Miss 
Kane studied at Ann Arbor University, 
and completed her legal education in a law 
office at Janesville. It is her purpose to 
enter upon the practice of law there forth- 
with. 

She is a bright, spirited and fine looking 
woman of unimpeachable moral character, 
and indomitable will. She has madea good 
impression in Milwaukee, and her reception 
in court was quite an ovation. She weut in 
and modestly took a back seat, but was 
very soon invited inside the bar, and intro- 
duced to the judge, sheriff, clerk and prin- 
cipal lawyers, by all whom she was warm- 
ly welcomed, The news reporters vied 
with each other in giving her honor, and 
altogether she was received with the utmost 
cordiality and kindness. 

This should be said for the honor of men, 
and that the Wisconsin Bar may be quoted 
as an example to Eastern lawyers in the 
matter of magnanimity and gentlemanly 





courtesy. L. & 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. S. M. Perkins is lecturing and 
preaching to large audiences in Vermont. 

Rev. Evven G. Gustin has been. called 
to be pastor of a church in Westerly, R. I. 

Mrs. PATIENCE ALBRO, of Foster, Ct., 
has just died at the age of 102. She lived 
on the same farm seventy-five years. 

Mrs. M. E. Dickinson is now leeturing 
to large and appreciative audiences. in Mis- 
souri, upon the ‘Political Status.of Wom- 


en. 


QUEEN VioToRriA, it is said, has expressed 
a strong wish to see Canada, and the Prince 
of Wales is encouraging her to visit both 
that country and the United States, 

Mrs. M. V. Dup.ey repeated her lecture 
on ‘Self-Made Women” in Parker Fratern 
ity Hall, on Friday evening (week), before a 
select and very appreciative audience. 

Miss Harrret Carrer, one of the city 
missionaries, in Boston, has had upward of 
eighty Chinese scholars, the past two or 
three years, in connection with the Cham- 
bers street Sunday-school. 

Lapy Layarp; AND Mug Do.ez, the 
wife of the late Belgian Minister at Con- 
stantinople, are the only Europeans who 
possess the Turkish Star of the Order of 
Merit for Women. The decoration blazes 
with diamonds. 


Mrs. Lynn Linton is engaged on a new 
book that is shortly to be published. The 
subject is the influence of clergy on women, 
and the story is the fight between a husband 
and aritualistic clergyman for influence over 
the wife of the former. 


Mrs. M. K. A. Benew.ay, assisted by 
Miss Fannie Kissam, will reeeive children 
from three to ten years of age, for mental, 
moral and physical culture, in their prima- 
ry and kindergarten at 447 West 23d street, 
New York, on Feb. 10, 1879. 


FLORENCE Brown BLACKWELL, daughter 
of Antoinette B. Blackwell, is making her 
mark as an elocutionist. At Somerville 
and Newark, N. J., she is reported as hav- 
ing given great satistaction to those who 
had the pleasure of listening to her. 


Mrs. H. E. Hovusn has established a pa- 
per called Woman at Work, in Louisville, 
Ky. It is very neatly printed on fine pa- 
per by her son, a young man of seventeen 
years. Mrs, Housh reports the work of 
women, and always supports the idea that 
work is as honorable for women as for men. 





Miss Fanny Basevi is a young cousin of 
Benjamin Disraeli (Lord Beaconsfield), who 
is greatly distinguishing herself in painting 
among the art-students at Kensington. She 
comes from a clever family; her sister 
Agnes, married to a Prussian. officer, is 
known in German musical society as a bril- 
liant pianist, and her brother, the late Cap 
tain James Palladio Basevi, was so efficient 
in conducting the trigonometrical survey of 
India that his death from the hardships of 
the expedition was deplored as a public ca 
lamity. 

Miss AnatE Kino, who waselected ‘Dost- 
master” at Janesville ten years ago, at a 
popular election held at the instance of Con- 
gressman Hopkins to ascertain who was the 
choice of the citizens for that office, but 
who afterwards failed to get the appoint- 
ment, has recently passed a highly credita 
ble examination and been admitted to the 
bar in Rock county. Miss Lavinia Goodell 
and Miss King have formed a partnership 
and opened an office near the post-office. 
So, when you see the sign ‘‘Goodell & King, 
Attorneys at Law,” remember that it signi- 
fies that two very worthy, intelligent, seasi- 
ble and competent ladies pass the hours of 
business there and hold themselves in readi- 
ness to draw your will, sue your neighbor 
or get you a divorce, and all in good style. 

Mrs. Magy E. Watton, of New York, 
who invented the sand-box device for dead 
ening the noise on the Metropolitan Elevat. 
ed Railway, had the principle suggested to 
her by the method adopted by her father, 
who stopped the clangor of a blacksmith’s 
shop by setting the anvils in boxes of sand. 
Mrs. Walton experimented in her cellar 
with two bars of railroad iron, three or four 
feet long, laid across two barrel heads, ap- 
plying the deadening sand box, and striking 
with a hammer until the result sought for 
was obtained. Mrs, Walton has disposed 

of the patent. She is to receive $1000 in 
cash, on signing the contract, $1000 on the 
issuing of the patent, and $1000 after one 
mile is laid in the Metropolitan . Railway. 
She is to receive one-half of any royalties 
paid by other roads for the use of the patent. 
The invention has been tested and the re- 
sult pronounced satisfactory. What Mr. 
Edison failed to accompliah, Mrs. Walton 





has accomplished. 
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BY ELAINE GOODALE. 


Whence art thou, frailest flower of spring? 
Did winds of heaven give the birth? 

Too free, too airy-light a thing 
For any child of earth! 

O palest of pale blossoms borne 
On timid April's virgin breast, 

Hast thon no flush of passion worn, 
No morta! bond confessed? 

Thou mystic spirit of the wood 
Why that ethereal grace that seems 

A vision of our actual good 
Linked with the land of dreams? 

Thou dist not start from common ground, 
So tremulous on thy slender stem; 

Thy sisters may not clasp thee round, 
Who art not one with them. 

Thy subtle charm is strangely given, 
My fancy will not let thee be,— 

Then poise not thus *twixt earth and heaven, 


O white anemone! 
— Scribner frr April. 


QUIET LIVES. 


In a valley, centuries ago, 

Grew a little fern leaf, green and slender— 
Veining delicate and fibres tender, 

Waving when the winds crept down so low. 
Rushes tall, and moss and grass grew round it, 
Playful sunbeams darted in and found it; 
Drops of dew stole down by night and crowned it; 

But no foot of man e’er came that way. 

Earth was young and keeping holiday. 

Useless? Lost? There came a thoughtful man, 
Searching nature’s secrets far and deep; 

From a fissure in a rocky steep 

He withdrew a stone o’er which there ran 

Fairy pencilings, a quaint design, 
Leafage, veiuings, fibres clear and fine, 
And the fern’s life lay in every line! 

So, I think, God hides some souls away, 

Sweetly to surprise us the last day! 

—Exchange. 








THE OLD CARTOON. 


In an ancient church in the city of Rome, 
Far up in the grand and lofty dome, 
The master hand of an artist had traced 
Cartoon, which should never have been defaced. 
The sun that stole through the turret blinds 
Had faded the colors and marred the designs; 
And dust, like a veil, gathered thick and fast, 
And hid from the present, the work of the past. 
And the thronging people who worship below, 
And the priests who are wont to come and go, 
Ne’er dream, as they gaze on the wall so high, 
Of the rare beauties that hidden lie. 
Bat a painter, one day, enwrapped in thonght, 
On the dingy walls an outline caught, 
And guessed that under the dust and mold, 
Lay the werk of some of the artists old. 
And when he had swept the dust away, 
And freely let in the light of day, 
The magic brush in his skillful hand 
Retouched into life the pictures so grand; 
And they flooded the Chapel with radiance bright, 
Till it seemed almost like a holy light; 
And the people, delighted, iaughed and wept, 
‘ro think that the walls euch a prize had kept. 
So all around in thie world of ours 
Are beautiful characters fairer than flowers, 
By evil influence marred and specked, 
Or hidden away under cold neglect, 
That need but the tonch of a helping hand, 
And a pitying love that will understand, 
To clear the rubbish and wrong away, 
And raise to the life of an endless day. 

— Exchange. 





STRANDED. 
BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 


O busy ships that shine in sailing 
In a glory 
Like a dream 
From the colors of the harbor to the colors of the sea, 
In singing words or in bewailing 
Tell the story 
As you gleam. 
Tell the story, guess the language of my idle hours for 
me. 


O busy waves! so blest in broieing 
Your white faces 
On the shore. 
So happy to be wasted with the purpose of the sea, 
Content to leave with it the choosing 
Of your places 
Evermore, 
Whisper but the sea meaning of my stranded life for 
me. 


Gray the sails grow in departing 
Like fleet swallows 
To the south, 
Bent each on its own errand and fast dimming si- 
lently; 
Stern the tide turns in its parting, 
As it followe 
With damb month; 
In the stillness and the sternness God makes answer 


unto me. 
—WN. Y. Independent. 
ANOTHER TRAMP. 


BY LAVINIA GOODELL. 


He differed from the tramp of Thanks- 
giving day memory, of which we read in 
the Advance of Nov. 28, in two important 

articulars. In the first place, he was 
much more prepossessing, physically; and 
in the second place, he proved much weak- 
er, morally, as you will see. 

It was a sunny May morning when my 
blue-eyed German kitchen maid, Minna, 
put her round face inside my study door 
and said: ‘If you please, ma’am, here’s a 
tramp at the door, and says he wants some- 
thing to eat. I don’t know what to do with 
him! I wish you'd come!” 

You see I had told Minna never to give 
to tramps, for I reasoned this way: ‘There 
area great many tramps all through the 
country who are strong and healthy, and 
might work, and won’t; and giving them 
food and clothing only encourages them in 
a life of indolence and vice; whereas, if no- 
body ever gave them anything, it is very 
plain they would soon quit tramping, which 
would be a great deal better for the com- 
munity; and take to work, which would be 
a great better for themselves.” But Minna, 
not taking my comprehensive view, hadn’t 

the heart to turn a hungry man from the 











I found him—a stout, healthy, pleasant- 
faced boy of about twenty, with bright 
blue eyes, light hair, red cheeks, a hard 
mouth, and the air of one who considered 
himself capable of supplying his wants 
without manual labor. He told me the 
usual story; that he was trying to reach 
friends with whom he could obtain employ- 
ment, in the meantime had unexpectedly 
run short of funds; and closed with the ap- 
peal for a breakfast and a coat. 

“Give you something to eat, my friend!” 
saidI. ‘‘What should! give you something 
to eat for? Why don’t you give me some- 
thing to eat? And you say you want a new 
coat! Well, I want a new dress. Won't 
you give me one? I should prefer a silk, 

but a black grenadine would do.” 

’ The young man looked a great deal sur- 
prised, and a trifle amused, and I went on. 
“Now, look at me! I am a delicate, feeble 
woman. Haven't seen 4 well day for five 
years, and have to earn everything I have, 
food, clothes, and home, by my labor. 
Look at yourself—stout, healthy, hearty, 
strong asa young Goliath, and as full of 
youthful vigor as David; and tell me which 
one you think ought to give the other some- 
thing to eat?” 

My tramp seemed rather taken by sur- 
prise at my way of putting things. He 
hesitated, laughed, bit his lips. I saw he 
appreciated theargument. He soon rallied, 
however, and suggested: ‘‘But I haven’t 
got anything and you have.” 

‘‘What is the reason you haven't got any- 
thing and I have? All I own is what I 
earned myself. It is because I have been 
willing to work hard and earn money, and 
be economical and save it, that I have, to- 
day, a home, and food and clothing. It is 
because you have not been willing to work 
hard, or not willing to save, or both, that 
you have no home, no food, no good clothes. 
Now, ought I, who am feeble, but willing 
to work and seve, to supply from my earn- 
ings food and clothes for you, who are 
strong, but unwilling to work or to save? 
Do you think that would be right?” 

‘‘No, ma’am, I don’t,” he said frankly. 
“But I am willing to work. I'll do any- 
thing you'll set me to.” 

“Very well!” I responded promptly. 
‘Take this shovel, go into the back yard, 
dig a hole in the ground three feet square 
and five feet deep, put into it all the old 
boots and shoes, tin cans, coal ashes, and 
dead leaves you can find on these premises, 
fill in the dirt, and you shall have a break- 
fast and a coat.” Thereupon I betook my- 
self to my study again, and was soon ab- 
sorbed in the perusal of an intricate will 
case, not expecting to hear further of my 
tramp. 

In process of time, however, Minna’s 
round face again appeared, witha ‘Please 
ma’am, that feller has done what you said, 
and now what shall I give him?” 

Upon investigation, I found that my 
tramp had actually made the required exca- 
vation and decently interred the aforesaid 
tin cans and old boots, and erected over 
their grave a board monument with this 
inscription chalked thereon: 

“Here lies 17 tin cans, 

And 11 old shuse and boots, 

And of my forenoon’s labor 

I am now agoin to enjoy the frutes.”’ 
I was so deeply impressed with this 
emanation of genius that I went in at once 
and ordered beefsteak, potatoes and coffee 
for the embryo poet. 
“It was your idees, more’n the victuals, 
ma’am, that set me to work,” said the boy 
rather archly, as if the unwonted labor was 
something discreditable to him, and ought 
to be apologized for. 

I concluded that if he wanted ideas, 1 
would give him some more; so I sat down 
and talked to him while he ate, and found 
him a select and appreciative audience. 

When he had finished his repast and re- 
ceived the desired coat, I made some in- 
quiries with regard to his history. He said 
his name was August von Edelstein, and 
that he was the son of a German baron who 
died before his recollection. His mother, 
who was an American, returned with him 
to this country, where she was re-married 
to a wealthy New York merchant of severe 
and overbearing disposition. Not liking 
his stepfather, he ran away from home be- 
fore he was twelve years old, and had met 
with various romantic adventures to the 
present time. He drew from his pocket a 
well-worn German Bible which he said was 
given him by a little girl before he left home, 

and which he had cherished tenderly ever 
since, for the sake of the fair giver, whom 
he fondly hoped some time to meet again. 
He confessed to having served a term in the 
penitentiary, but was now trying to do bet- 
ter. I found him well readin Walter Scott, 
Shakspeare, history and current literature, 
and especially fond of politics, in which he 
was unusually well-informed and _intelli- 
gent. He told me that he read the books 
at home and in the penitentiary, and had 
procured magazines and newspapers by 
begging old exchanges at the offices of coun- 
try editors, and perusing them at his leisure 
in the woods, while munching the lunches 
given him by generous farmers’ wives whose 





doors he had passed. He usually traveled 





gence, and even refinement, and he was so 
free from the odor of liquor and tobacco, 
that I at once credited his story, and as he 
expressed a willingness to work, bestirred 
myself in his behalf. I kept him a few 
days and let him help Minna about the house- 
cleaning, and he made such an impression 
upon that tender-hearted maiden that she 
gave him two dollars and a half that she 
was saving to pay for having her photo- 
graph taken. After considerable effort I 
procured a situation for him as laborer on 
a railway; also a boarding-place where the 
influences were good, and where he would 
room with a young theologue, who might 
exercise his talents by cultivating the moral 
nature of his chum, and so prepare himself 
for future usefulness by a practical study 
of humanity, as well as a theoretical study 
of divinity. 

My protégé worked just two weeks and a 
half, and then suddenly disappeared, leav- 
ing his board-bill unpaid, and carrying off 
his room-mate’s watch, and a couple of 
theological works. Upon comparing notes 
with the unfortunate theologue, I learned 
that August had confided to him the fact 
that his real name was Robert McGregor, 
that he was of Scottish origin, a lineal de- 
scendant of “Rob Roy,” and an orphan. 
He, however, told his landlady that he was 
the son of a wealthy Southern planter who 
lost his property and was killed in the war. 
His imagination was sufficient to ‘‘stock” a 
dozen novelists, and he had evidently let it 
run riot in telling marvelous stories of him- 
self. His history varied every time he told 
it, but was always filled with romantic, 
amusing, pathetic, thrilling, and touching 
details, which enchained and roused the 
sympathies of the listener. 

I heard of him afterward, from time to 
time, as figuring in religious and temper- 
ance meetings, in different parts of the 
country, where he was an interesting con 
vert, and affected his audiences to laughter 
and tears by the alternate wit and pathos of 
his remarks, but suddenly disappearing— 
usually, though not always—carrying some- 
thing of value away with him. Once he 
passed himself off as a deaf mute, and 
worked in a printing-office faithfully three 
weeks, no one suspecting that his infirmity 
was feigned. On this occasion he left with- 
out pilfering, believed in and lamented by 
all. 

Finally, on taking up my daily paper one 
evening, 1 read a paragraph to the effect 
that one John Burrows, alias Robert Mc- 
Gregor, alias August von Edelstein, had 
been arrested for a burglary, that it was his 
third offense, and that he was likely to be 
put where he could serve the State to better 
advantage for some time to come. 

The following winter, while on a visit to 
the State Prison, I saw my poor, naughty 
August file in at noon with the other pris- 
oners, take up his dingy pan of soup and 
slice of bread, and march off to his solitary 
cell to devour it in silence. And I thought 
how he might have been sitting at good 
Mrs. Brown's hospitable board, surrounded 
by kind friends, good books, pleasant pic- 
tures, and intelligent society, with every 
reasonable want supplied, healthy, honest 
labor, bright prospects for the future, and 
above all a clear conscience and self-respect. 
I wondered if he thought of it too. Per- 
haps he did, for as he passed our group of 
visitors his eye met mine and brightened a 
moment. Then he flushed and turned away. 
My heart ached for the poor boy as I 
thought of what he was and what he might 
be, and I longed tosave him from—himself. 

Could1? dareI try again; and who would 
second my efforts? 

Did this man sin, or his parents, or the 
community, that he was thus so early desti- 
tute of moral sensibility? Might not pris- 
ons be conducted more on the principle of 
psychological hospitals in which those con- 
fined would be subject to scientific treat- 
ment for mental and moral disease? 

Was it wise to labor to rescue and elevate 
such as he, orare such efforts worse than 
futile? 

These were some of the questions I asked 
myself, as I went sadly away. 

Who can answer them?— Zhe Advance. 





SLIPSHOD WAYS. 


BY MRS. ANNIE A. PRESTON, 


Mark and Jane were to be married in a 
week. Dropping into the Taylor sitting- 
room one evening, Mark found Aunt Mary 
assisting Jane about some of her elaborate 
and mysterious bridal preparations. Aunt 
Mary was always considerate and sympa- 
thetic in her words and ways, and Mark 
liked her. He sat down by her now in un- 
wonted silence, and with a clouded brow. 

Jane looked at him furtively from behind 
the clouds of white lace and muslin in her 
lap, as he mechanically poked over the mul- 
titudinous trifles in her dainty work-basket, 
making as vague and unsatisfactory answers 
to her numerous questions as if he were 
guessing conundrums. After ten minutes 
had been spent in this rather stupid way, 
Aunt Mary asked, suddenly: 

‘Well, Mark, what is it?” 

The young man started and looked up at 
her with asmile, as bright asif a heavy 





speak of it, but Iam as nervous as a girl 
over—over—next Thursday; not the cere- 
mony itself, mind you; I sball really enjoy 
the display in the church—but I refer to all 
the life that is to follow.” 

‘Marriage is indeed the most important 
event of a life-time, and the outlook to every 
reflective mind must be a serious one,” said 
the sweet-faced old lady; ‘‘but may I ask 
what has brought up the subject so impres- 
sively before you to-night?” 

“The fact is, Aunt Mary,” replied Mark, 
hesitatingly, ‘‘I have just come from Cousin 
Henry’s. As I was passing the gate on my 
way here I heard the wood-shed door open, 
and Susan’s voice calling out: ‘Supper’s 
ready.’ The pleasing vision of a neat din- 
ing-room, a cosy tea-table, and too happy, 
contented young souls enjoying the nicely- 
cooked, tastefully-served evening meal rose 
up pefore me, and I could not resist the im- 
pulse to turn back and take a look at them. 
Iran in unceremoniously, as is my wont, 
announcing myself, as I opened the sitting- 
room door, by a hearty, ‘Good-evening.’ 
There was no fire in the room, but plenty 
of dust and disorder. 

** ‘Come right in here,’ shouted out Henry, 
and I followed his voice through the dining- 
room, unwarmed excépt by the far-away 
warmth of the kitchen fire. A large basket 
of rough, unfolded, and unironed clothes 
was turned bottom upwards on the exten- 
sion-table, an immense clothes-horse filled 
balf the room, and every chair was loaded 
with coats, hats, cloaks and shawls. 

** ‘We just use the dining-room as a sort 
of ‘gang-way’ in the winter,’ said Henry, 
‘and den up here, except when we have 
company. If anybody runs in upon us 
they must take us as they find us.’ This 
was not an over-cordial welcome, but I went 
along into the kitchen, where Henry was 
seating himself at the tea-table, which, if 
you will believe me, Aunt Mary, was their 
little hanging cooking-table covered over 
with a strip of oilcloth. A few odd pieces 
of crockery were scattered upon it without 
regard to order. 

“The little bit of a kitchen was untidy, 
the stove dirty and rusty. There were 
memories of Saturday’s baking in the shape 
and appearance of flour, dough, and grease 
on the floor, table, and door-latches, and a 
salt-codfish, with a cotton string tied around 
its tail, was hanging to the knob of the 
closet door. Susan’s hair was rough and 
frowsy, and her gown was torn and soiled. 
Dear me, who could have imagined that 
such a state of things was so soon to follow 
their great and expensive wedding! What 
a picture of loveliness the bride was! They 
might as well hire two or three rooms in a 
flat to ‘den up’ in as to own that large, ele- 
gantly-furnished house and not use it, or to 
so misuse it. 

‘This scene rather discouraged me. Were 
Jane and I to deteriorate in that way, I 
think I would rather have everything stop 
just where it is. I believe it would save us 
a world of trouble, and we would go on 
looking at married life, as we would have 
made it, through rose colored glasses;” and 
Mark moved uneasily, got up nervously, 
and going around the table, seated himself 
by Jane’s side and tenderly kissed the pret- 
ty, reproachful face she raised toward him, 
while Aunt Mary was considerately looking 
another way. 

‘Perhaps Henry is not altogether blame- 
less in the premises,” said Aunt Mary, com- 
ing back to the table with a red face after 
an energetic hunt for the shears; ‘did he 
fix himself up for tea?” 

“Oh, dear, no,” replied Mark, ‘‘he sat 
down and ate his bread and milk in his 
shirt sleeves, collarless and cravatless, and 
with unbrushed hair and whiskers. He 
would not have shown himself to Susan in 
such a plight before his marriage, I assure 

ou,” ; 

’ Aunt Mary looked at the pretty Swiss 
clock on the mantel, took out her gold pen- 
cil, wrote a little note, and then said to the 
young man: “I wish, Mark, dear, you 
would carry this billet over to my nephew, 
Horace Alden’s, forme. They live in the 
east tenement in the Rutherford Block, you 
know, and on the strength of your cousin- 
ship that is to be, I want you to run in with- 
out ceremony.” 

Mark came back in an hour with a radi- 
ant face. Removing his hat, he made Aunt 
Mary a low bow, saying: ‘‘I am very much 
obliged to you; I wouldn’t surrender the 
opportunity that may be graciously given 
me of helping make a home with Jane here 
for any eatthly consideration.” 

“Indeed,” cried Aunt Mary, in seeming 
surprise, ‘‘perhaps you will be good enough 
to tell us what has changed your mind so 
a 

“Well, you see,” said Mark, “I ran up 
stairs and opened the door at the top, as you 
told me, and such a charming picture that I 
saw. A living room, neither parlor, dining- 
room, norkitchen, but a happy combination 
of the three, made attractive and homelike 
by perfect neatness, order, and good taste. 
Such a cordial welcome that I had to be 
sure. I was heartily ashamed when it came 
over me how well I used to know both 
Horace and his charming wife, and that I 
had not called on them before. 





them. The cosy round-table, with jis 
snow-white cloth and pretty tea-service 
looked so-inviting I could not resist the 
temptation. ‘Horace does not get out of 
the store till seven; he sees to the closing 
up, 80 we have our tea at half-past seven,’ 
Mrs. Alden said. Julia's dress was plain, 
but tasty and neat, set off by a dainty white 
apron, and her simple toilet was completed 
by a geranium leaf and a verbena blossom 
in her shining hair. Horace in a handsome 
dressing. gown and embroidered slippers, 
looked every inch a gentleman, as he is. 

“The situation made us confidential, and 
I asked Mrs. Alden how she had managed 
to settle down into being such a wonderfy)} 
little housekeeper, and she said: ‘I used to 
be somewhat inclined to be careless in my 
habits, and I suppose my friends had some 
misgivings as to my ability to keep house. 
Among my wedding presents was one from 
@ great aunt of mine who was wonderfully 
skillful with her needle. It was this tea. 
pot mat,’ and she held it up for my inspec. 
tion. It wasa scalloped circle of scarlet 
broadcloth, with a slipper run down at the 
heel embroidered in it in black worsted, 
with the words, ‘Never get Slipshod.’ 

* ‘This has been a constant reminder to 
me,’ Julia went on. ‘Were I tempted to 
neglect any trifling duty for the first time, 
my eye would fall upon or recall the words 
of Aunt Mittie’s motto, and I would not 
only do what I had thought of neglecting, 
but would do it a little better, if possible. 
Horace, too, has kept me from falling into 
slipshod ways by his own habits of neatness. 
He always touches up his toilet for my sake 
before every meal, as punctiliously as if we 
had company. 

‘« ‘Of course, when he is so thoughtful of 
me I cannot be less regardful of him. Al) 
these little things take a few of the precious 
moments of our fleeting lives, but we con- 
sider their observance our bounden and in- 
terchangeable duty. Since housekeeping is 
the principal business 1 have in hand, | 
want to do my best in that vocation; to be 
conscientious and painstaking in that as | 
would in teaching music or any other ac- 
complishment. 1 enjoy my work; it comes 
easy tome. I take both pleasure and pride 
in it, and I think the secret of my success 
in this humble sphere of mine has been 
my keeping everything up from the very 
first, and never allowing myself in the 
smallest particular to fall into slipshod 
ways.’” 

Mark and Jane, now settled in their beau- 
tiful, well-ordered Christian home on the 
banks of the Connecticut, only the other 
evening spoke of the two lessons that De- 
cember evening brought them, and the last- 
ing impressions they wrought.— Phrenolug- 
tcal Journal. 





HOW THE FARM WAS BOUGHT. 

A young man was very anxious to secure 
a piece of property which was just then for 
sale, on very advantageous terms. He went 
to confer with a friend of his, who was a 
banker, about the matter, and to inquire 
whether it would be prudent to borrow the 
requisite sum and pay it in regular install- 
ments. He thought he should be able to 
manage all but the first installment. He 
was advised to borrow from the bank asum 
enough larger than he wished to raise to 
cover the first payment, lay it strictly aside, 
and then go ahead. 

“But,” said his friend, ‘‘you must spend 
literally nothing. You must live off your 
place. You must make a box, and drop in 
it all the monéy you receive,” 

The young man and his wife went brave- 
ly to work to follow this advice. If it was 
necessary to dine off a head of boiled cab- 
bage and salt, they did so, and never grum- 
bled. Every payment was promptly met. 
The egg money, and the butter money, and 
the corn and wheat money—all went into 
the payment box, and at the specified time 
the place was theirs. There was an invisi- 
ble wealth about such hard-earned posses- 
sions that common observers knew nothing 
of. 

On the day of the last payment the young 
man presented himself before his friend 
with a smiling face, and with the money in 
his hand. There were no rags to be seer, 


. but his clothing was well-covered with darns 


from head to foot. 

“You see, I have followed your advice,” 
he said, casting a glance over himself; ‘‘and 
my wife looks worse thanI do. But I have 
earned the farm, and now I know how to 
earn another.” 

It is to be hoped he did not set out to 
earn another until he had bought himee!f 
and his wife each a new suit, and laid in 4 
good supply of provisions for another such) 
campaign. But his example points in the 
right direction. A young couple who want 
to buy a home must agree to be extremely 
saving. The savings-box must become * 
regular institution in the house. and must 
absorb all the dimes that commonly sli) 
away on trifles. Where the two are agree! 
on the matter it is not nearly so hard as | 
looks. The little droppings count up faster 
than you would suppose, and the end in 
view is a very worthy one. Try the exper 
ment of those young people, and in a modi- 
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, 
fied form, for one year, and see if the re- 
sult is not encouraging and satisfactory.— 
Cincinnati Times. 
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HOUSEKEEPING MONEY. 


If every man would pay his wife a week- 
jy sum for housekeeping, clothing, etc., he 
would find that in nine cases out of ten her 

management of the fund would increase 
not only his comfort, but that of the whole 
pouse. If she is equal to the task of being 
a wife aud a mother, she is also equal to the 
task of supplying and paying for the daily 
necessities of the home. If she is head 
manager, she will take pride and pleasure in 
making 100 cents go a great way—much 
further than a man could make 150 go. She 
will also make calculations about the ex- 
penditure of the weekly sum, will lay by a 
certain amount toward buying such and 
such supplies in quantities; will learn that 
there is no economy in buying soap by the 
bar, starch or sugar bythe pound. She will 
systematize her affairs, keep her books—a 
day book and a ledger—and exhibit her 
well-kept accounts with pride and delight. 
The very factthat the expenditure of the 
money belongs to her will sweeten her life, 
give new zest to her occupations, and make 
her a happy and more contented wife. To 
most women, the idea of asking for money 
is abhorrent. They put it off from day to 
day, the dread of it is so great. They will 
wear expensive clothes in the kitchen rath- 
er than ask for the money needful for the 
purchase of a plain calico dress. 

Shrug your shoulders, if you choose, you 
unbelieving husband, and say, “I never 
knew such a woman.” I beg your pardon, 
but I must contradict you. The woman 
you call wife, I do believe, would rathersuf- 
fer with toothache than ask you for money. 
This is no false statement; most women do 
shrink from asking the head of the family 
for money needful for boots, clothing and 
the common necessities of life; it is neith- 
er agreeable nor pleasant to them, and they 
should not be forced todo it. If they do 
their appointed work, the money to carry 
it on should be freely offered, monthly or 
weekly, as may be desired. Some husbands 
have seen how much their mothers suffered 
for the want of money even when their fa- 
thers were rich, and they profit by the fact, 
and give to their wives a generous supply, 
never forcing them to become applicants 
for it, and by so doing they greatly increase 
their domestic happiness. Place confidence 
in a woman’s ability to act, and she will ful- 
ly repay it; doubt her executive powers, re- 
fuse her responsibility, and you may rue it. 

The subject of money supplies in the 
home, opens a wide field of thought to the 
husband. Will he cultivate it? Many wives 
of the middle class have been accustomed 
to earn their own support, to purchase their 
own wardrobes before they were married. 
But after marriage all is changed; they must 
ask for what they require rather than have 
it paid to them quarterly. At first their 
wants are few, or all supplied, but one or 
two years alters their outlook, and it be- 
comes very dreary. Can the husband un- 
derstand this? I trow not. He will tell 
se ‘‘My wife has all she asks for,” never 

reaming how many days it requires to sum- 
mon her courage to ask for necessities. ‘‘An 
utterly false statement,” exclaims some one; 
‘there’s no woman afraid to ask for what 
one needs!” May I ask you to inquire of 
your own wife how she feels on such occa- 
sions? Unless she is afraid to speak the 
truth, your eyes may be opened somewhat. 
—Country Gentleman. 
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WOMEN WHO GET OFFERS. 





The women who get ‘“‘no end of offers,” 
or at least who say they do, are a distinct 
class from others. They act like the lighter 
and more worthless sort of married women, 
who systematically labor to make the men 
‘come on,” with the foregone tetermina- 
tion that if they will only come on they 
shall speedily have to go off. They want 
provender for their empty vanity, and that 
is all. It would be a waste of valuable com- 
passion to extend it to men who are the vic- 
tims of this sort of strategy where married 
women are concerned. They must be rath- 
er greenhorns if they do not take the length 
of the little foot of this sortof lady as soon 
as ever she commences operations. It is an 
old and well-recognized game, which we 
recommend no one to play, but the law of 
which is well established, and which any 
simpleton ought to be able to master. The 
first and only law is that there is no neces- 
sity to ‘‘play fair.” Howto humbug, cir- 
cumvent, and finally let down the other, is 
the essence and whole of it. It is a far 
more dangerous game for the woman than 
the man, fortwo reasons. If he be very 
dexterous, he may possibly pique her into a 
state of mind hardly distinguishable from 
love; and in any case she runs the risk of 
her reputation being no better for the ex- 
periment. He, at most, will suffer some 
transitory disappointment. But we are not 
much concerned to inquire what becomes of 
a couple of gamblers who keep cards up 
their sleeve, and neither of whom intends 
to pay the stakes if they get too high. But 
40 unmarried woman runs, or seems to run, 
much less risk, at the same time that she 
may inflict an incalculable amount of suf- 





fering and damage. An honest man natu- 
rally assumes that a girl is ingenuous at any 
rate in her affections. He has a right to 
suppose, if she displays a preference for 
him, that she entertains it; and if she ex- 
hibits this sentiment beyond a certain point, 
he is entitled to conclude that she will ac- 
cept him asa lover, and finally as a hus- 
band, in case his means are sufficient to jus- 
tify him in aspiring to the responsible posi- 
tion of the head of a household. He has 
every cause of complaint if, after leading 
him to believe himself engaging, a young 
lady refuses to be engaged to him. It can- 
not but be mortifying to a man to feel af- 
fection fora girl, which she shows no symp- 
tom of returning; yet this is a lot to which 
no brave man would demur. It has hap- 
pened to some of the best, the most virtu- 
ous, the most distinguished, and even the 
most fascinating of the male species. But 
it must be something more than mortifying 
to a man to fall in love, and to be made to 
fall in love with a girl who, all the time she 
was leading him on, was calculating what a 
triumph it would be to drive him off. That 
there are girls who do this is certain; and 
they are the girls who get the ‘‘no end of 
offers.” Once a girl permits herself to in- 
dulge in this pastime, habit soon becomes a 
second nature, and she ends by being as in- 
capable of loving a man as of not wanting 
men to love-her. After a time she ends her 
career of disenchanting them by herself be- 
coming anything but enchanting. She gets 
“blown upon.” and the result of her nu- 
merous Offers is that she cannot find a hus- 
band. It is not that men become afraid of 
being rejected by her, but rather that they 
would dread being accepted. She may stiil 
maintain all the deportment of a successful 
flirt, and some men may yet flirt with her. 
But they gono further. She must console 
herself with her doubtful reminiscences. 
Her passion for homage has survived in all 
its intensity; but it is a fire fed with very 
little fuel. It will then be found that she 
seeks comfort in imagining that men are 
still proposing to her; and she drops myste- 
rious hints as to lovers who have still to be 
discarded. People smile and pity her. Yet 
she scarcely deserves to be pitied. She for- 
got that admirable truth :— 

‘*He comes too near who comes to be denied,” 
and after having spent her youth in deny- 
ing others, she has to pass the middle age 
in denying herself. —London Truth. 
ooo 

THE RULE OF HOSPITALITY. 

True hospitality is a thing that touches 
the heart and never goes beyond the circle 
of generous impulses. 
the truly hospitable man means more than 
the mere feeding of the body, it means an 
interchange of soul gifts. Still it should 
have its laws as all things good must have 
laws to govern them. 

The obligation to be hospitable is a sacred 





one, emphasized by every moral code. 


known to the world, and a practical out- 
come of the second great commandment. 

There should never be a guest in the 
house, whose presence requires any consid- 
erable change in the domestic economy. 

However much the circumstances of busi- 
ness or mutual interests may demand in en- 
tertaining a stranger, he should never be 
taken into the family circle, unless he is 
known to be wholly worthy of a place in 
that sanctum sanctorum of social life; but 
when once a man is admitted to the home 
fireside, he should be treated as if the place 
had been his always. 

The fact of an invitation, gives neither 
host or guest the right to be master of the 
other’s time, and does not require even a 
temporary sacrifice of one’s entire individu- 
ality or pursuits. 

A man should never be so much himself, 
as when he entertains a friend. 

To stay at a friend’s house, beyond the 
time for which one is invited, is to perpetrate 
a social robbery. 

To abide uninvited in a friend’s home, is 
as much a misdemeanor as borrowing his 
coat without permission. It is debasing 
the coin of friendship to mere dross when 
a man attempts to make it pay his hotel bills. 

The fact of two men having the same oc- 
cupation and interests in life, gives to neith- 
er a social right to the other’s bed and board. 
A traveling minister has no more right to go 
uninvited to a fellow-preacher’s house, than 
a traveling shop-keeper or shoe-maker has 
to go uninvited to the house of his fellow- 
craftsmen. Men are ordained to the min- 
istry as preachers, teachers and pastors, and 
not as private hotel-keepers. 

They who go into thecountry in summer, 
as uninvited guests, of their farm friends 
should be rated as social brigands, and treat- 
ed accordingly. 

These few social maxims are by no means 
to be taken as a complete code of laws. 
Others quite as important will spring up 
out of the personal experience of every read- 
er of this article, and the justice and equity 
of all may be tested by that infallible stan- 
dard of society—the Golden Rule. There 
can be no true hospitality, that in practice 
is a violation of this rule; and you may 
safely rest assured that you have given the 
fullest and most perfect-measure of enter- 
tainment to your neighbor, if you have done 
exactly as you would bedone by.—San Jose 
Mercury. 


Entertainment with |. 





A NOBLE CHARITY. 


Few wealthy persons have made better use 
of the income of alarge fortune, than Mrs. 
Shaw, of Brookline, Mass., formerly of this 
city. Possessed of ample means, due to the 
success of her husband in the copper-min- 
ing business, she has set apart $30,000 a 
year to be used for the purpose of establish- 
ing kindergarten schools among the poorest 
classes to be found in and around Boston. At 
the present time there are about eight of these 
schools in active operation, and the entire 
cost of teachers, rent, books, etc., is borne 
by the benevolent patroness. Of course, 
these few establishments go but a small way 
toward meeting the demand, and hence the 
number of applicants for admission is much 
largerthan the supply. But in cases of this 
kind, the rule has been made that priority 
shall always be given tothe claims of the 
poorest and most destitute children. Be- 
sides these schools, Mrs. Shaw has recently 
opened several! public nurseries, for the pur- 
pose of providing a place in which laboring 
women who are obliged to work away from 
their homes during the day, can leave their 
babies, with the certainty that they will be 
well taken care of. In these nurseries, as 
in the kindergartens, the number that can 
be provided for is necessarily small; but to 
furnish this practical assistance to four or 
five hundred families, is at least a consider- 
able service for one woman to perform. 

How the children apppreciate her good- 
ness is shown by the following incident: A 
young teacher in one of the schools she has 
established was talking to the children a few 
days ago in this wise: ‘‘You know how in 
the fall the flowers cuddle up their little feet, 
which we call roots, and goto sleep in the 
ground. By and by, when it grows cold, 
the poor little flowers would freeze in their 
wide bed, but they havea Friend who re- 
members them and covers them up with this 
thick white blahket of the snow that you 
see all around us. Now, how many of you 
can tell me whois the best friend of the 
sleeping flowers?” Many eager little hands 
went up, and a shrill little voice answered, 
‘Mrs. Shaw.” —Cambridge Press. 
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HOW SHE SEWED ON HIS BUTTONS. 


Old Blummer is tight-fisted. Several 
days ago he said to his wife: ‘Maria, I 
want you to look over that broadcloth vest 
of mine and put new buttons on it, ‘cause 
I’m going to a card party to-night.” 

‘But, Ely,” answered Mrs. Blummer, 
“T haven't any buttons to match that vest; 
and—” 

‘‘Thunder!” broke in Blummer, ‘‘the idea 
of a woman keeping house as long as you 
have, an’ pretendin’ to be out of buttons. 
By George! I b’lieve you'll ask me for mon- 
ey to buy ’em with next.” 

That evening Blummer hurried through 
his supper and began arraying himself for 
the card party. Presently he called for the 
broadcloth vest and Mrs. Blummer, with 
marvelous promptitude, handed it to him. 
He took it, hastily unfolded it, and then, as 
his eye took in his complete appearance, he 
stood as one transfixed. It was a six but 
ton vest, and there were six buttons on it 
and the dazed optic of Blummer observed 
that the first, or top one, was a tiny pearl 
shirt button, and the next one was a brass 
army overcoat button with U. 8. gleaming 
upon it, and that number three was an oxy- 
dized silver affair, and that number four 
was a horn button, evidently from the back 
of one of the Puritan fathers’ coats, and 
then came a suspender button, and then, as 
the dazzled eyes of old Blummer reached 
the bottom button—a poker chip (found in 
Blummer’s pocket) with two holes punched 
through it—he gave asnort that made the 
chandelier jingle. There is, after all, a 
fine sense of humor about Blummer, and he 
laughed till he cried. And there won't be 
any button money grudged in that house- 
hold hereafter. —Oincinnati Herald. 


THE PRICE UF CORN. 











“No,” the honest farmer remarked in 
tones of deepest dejection, ‘‘the big crops 
don’t do us a bit of good. What’sthe use? 
Corn only thirty cents. Everybody and 
everything is dead set agin the farmer. 
Only thirty cents for corn. Why, by gum, 
it won’t pay taxes, let alone buy us clothes. 
It won’t buy us enough salt to put in a bar- 
rel of pork. Corn only thirty cents! By 
jocks, it’s a livin’, cold-blooded swindle on 
the farmer, that’s what itis. Itain’t worth 
raisin’ corn for such a price as that. It’s a 
mean, low robbery.” 

Within the next ten days that man sold 
so much more of his corn than he intended, 
that he found that he had to buy corn to 
feed through the winter with. The price 
nearly knocked him down. 

‘‘What!” he yelled, ‘‘thirty cents for corn! 
Land alive—thirty cents! What are you 
givin’ us? Why, I don’t want to buy your 
farm, I only.wantsome corn! ‘Thirty cents 
for corn! Why, I believe there’s nobody 
left inthis world but a set of graspin’, blood- 
suckin’ old misers. Why, good land, you 
don’t want to be able to buy a national bank 
with one corn crop! Well, I'll let my car- 
riage horses run on cornstalks all winter be- 
fore I'll pay any such unheard-of outrage- 
ous price asthat! Why, the country’s flood- 
ed with corn, and thirty cents a bushel is a 





blamed robbery, and I don’t see how any 
man looking at the crop we've had, can 
have the face to ask such a price.”—Bur- 
lington Hawkeye. 


LADIES OF INTELLIGENCE, 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! 
When any one tells you that I make the dest boots 
the world, 


in 
DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


PD sa any one tells you that my boote never wear 


‘DON’T YOU BELIEVE IT! 


When any one tells you that I make as good Boots, 
Shoes and Slippers for Ladies’ wear as any man 
can make; use nothing but the best material that 

will buy; take all my own measures and am 
very successful in Jitting the feet, and, in addi- 
tion to all this, that my 8 are very reasonable, 
and that I have had an experience of 24 years in every 
practical branch of the trade. 
BELIEVE THAT, FOR IT IS TRUTH! 
Yours with respect, SAMUEL APPLETON, 

Ladies’ fine Boot Parlor, 48 Winter St., Boston. 

P. 8.—I keep in stock, of my own make, also 
make to measure. The highest City references given 
to the sceptical. tf49 

“The proof of the pudding is the eating.”’ 
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ubber Pencils an en- 
AUTOGRAPH holders Ivory Paper Knives, 
Portfolios, Boxes of Paints, 
ete., etc., at Ward & Gay's, 
Stationers, 180 Devonshire 
St., Boston. 
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PENANG, |S PRING 
MADRAS, 


AND 


AND 


SUMMER. 


CHEVIOT ‘BUSINESS 
SHIRTS. 


SHIRTING 150 NEW PATTERNS. 


WM. F. NICHOLS & CO. © 
HABERDASHERS, 


67 TREMONT ST,, 
BOSTON. 


tf 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 


Miss Bates offers Alpha undergarments for ladies 
and misses, of all wool and thin material, which are 
made in the most improved style, fitting perfectly. 
and adapted to the present closely cut sleeve. Alsoa 
Dress Reform suit, desirable for its simplicity. 


DR. JORDAN’S 


Chest-Protecting Corset, 
a en. Waists made to order. Latest improve- 
ments in ladies furnishing goods. Agents wanted in 


every town. 
Room 7, 129 Tremont St. 1t3mo 


CHAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 





Tremont House, 








259-265 Boviston Street. 


THE FIFTY-FIRST YEAR BEGINS SEPT. 11, 1878. 


THE SCHOOL INCLUDES 


KINDERGARTEN. PREPARATORY, 


AND 
UPPER DEPARTMENTS, 
ARRANGEMENTS FOR 
SPECIAL STUDENTS 


AND A 


POST GRADUATE 
oR 


ADVANCED COURSE, 
All of which, at any time, are open to 


PUPILS OF BOTH SEXES. 


Acomplete education may thus be received in pre 
aration for Business, College, or Scientific Schools. 
Girls are prepared for any college receiving the same 
instruction as the boys, and quite a number have 
passed the examinations with entire success. 

The boys have the use of an excellent Gymnasium 
with Military Drill, and the girls have a pleasant play- 
room with apqronecate exercises. 

The new ool house is situated in the most open 
and health of the city, in the immediate vicinity 
of the Art a? and ‘“" ie st Natural Be 
tory, opening upon a large public square whic 
mies oh exceltent ploy ground. Two years’ trial has 
shown it to be 


Perfectly Warmed and Ventilated, 


and in every way commodious. It can be inspected, 
and the principals consulted from 9 4 to 1 o’clock on 
Wednesdays and wor easing Ane and daily 
on week days, on and after Gept. . Cal es can 
be had at the stores of A. Williams & 


: ‘0. Thos. 
Groom & Co., or by mail. 
iy? d CUSHINGS & LADD. 


New England Conservatory of Music. 


NETY-FIVE HOURS INSTRUCTION with the 
best instructors, by the most approved meth- 
ods, in the largest Music School in the world, for 
$15.00. Send for Circular. 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


of Pennsylvania. 


The Twenty-Ninth Winter Session will open on 
Thursday, October 3, 1878, in the commodious new 
college building. 

Clinical instruction is given in the Woman's Hos- 
pital, Fanemsrente, Wills, Philadelphia, and Ortho- 
pedic ae tals. 

Spring Course of Lectures, Practical Demonstra- 
tions, and Winter Quizzes are free (except for expense 
of materia)) to all matriculants ofthe year. A 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, A. M., Dean. 


North College Ave., and 2ist St., Philadelphia, Pa 
SOLD BY 











LADY 
AGENTS 
WANTED. 


33 Bedford st. 9w5 





L. Prang & Company 


ART PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Prang’s Natural History for Children, 


Six Charming Juveniles on Birds and Animals. 


By Mrs. A. M. Diaz and N. A. Calkins. Particular 
attention is invited to these attractive Juveniles. 
The illustrations have been selected by Mr. N. A. 
Calkins, Superintendent of Primary Schools in New 
York City, and the text has been prepared by Mrs. A. 
M. Diaz, the author of ‘‘The William Henry Letters,” 
and otherwise favorably known as a delightful writer 
for young people in St. Nicholas and other juvenile 
magazines. 

Each is an entertaining story book, illustrated with 
18 colored pictures of the objects of which the book 
treats. The following are their respective titles: 


SWIMMING BIRDS, BIRDS OF PREY, 
SCRATCHING BIRDS, CAT FAMILY, 
WADING BIRDS, COW FAMILY. 


Price of each 50 cents, 





L. PRANG & CO. invite special attention to 
anew and elegant series of 


VALENTINE CARDS, 


Which are nearly ready, and which will form an at 
tractive feature in this year's festival of St. Valentine. 
They will contain many fresh and original designs 
and appropriate Valentine mottoes and sentiments. 

Many of these Valentine Cards are particularly gui- 
table for children, both in the manner of their de 
sign, and in the unobjectionable character of the 
sentiment. 

The prices will range from 10 cents to $3.00 per 
dozen. 





L. PRANG & CO, Have also nearly ready an 
entirely new assortment of 


Birthday & Haster Cards 


Which will surpass in elegance of design and excel- 
lence of execution, anything they have issued here- 
tofore in these directions. 

All the leading dealers of the country keep these 
goods. ly2 





. eon renait, of . three cent 
we will sen . 

W RITIN Geet from samples of py 
pers, with full information a» 


size, price, and envelops t 
match. Our assortment cone. 


PAPE S prises the finest French, Englisl; 
R . and American papers, such as 
Grand Quadrill in White, als: 

in Cameo, Silver Grey and Opa 

line tints. Overland papers 

White and Blue. Marcus Wari 

& Co’s., Irish Linens, in Azure 

and White in all weights, both 

smooth and antique finish, Bond 
py yy various weights—Fiber 

of Linen Paper, also our new pa- 

pers called the Persian and Japa- 
nese, etc. All of these papers we 

sell by the pound at poioee rang 
ing from 25 cents to $1.00 per 
pound. Ward & Gay, Stationers, 
180 Devonshire St., Boston, 








Artist Photographer, 


493 Washington Street, 


Between Temple Place and West Street. Please sce 
our New Boudoir Pictures. 46 


Cure by Absorption 
THE HOLMAN 
LIVER PAD 


And its auxiliaries, 

“Medicated Plasters 

Medicated Foot Baths 
ND 


ABSORPTION SALT. 


Now is the time to apply these remedies. They 
will do for you what nothing else on earth can. Thou- 
sands in and adjacent to the City of Boston say so. 
Pad, $2; Special, $3. Body Plasters, 50c.; Foot 
Plasters, by the pair, 50c. Absorption Salt, Foot 
Baths, 25c. package; 6 packages, $1.25. Consulta 
tions at the office, or by letter, free of charge. (2A 
Lady Physician is in attendance at the Ladies’ Room. 
Take the elevator. . 


HOLMAN LIVER PAD CO., 
124 Tremont St., Opposite Park St. Church. tf44 











No pete, no eer y = 

no sticky fingers. un 

MARK TWAIN’S assortment, from 15 cents 
each, upwards. Ward & 
Gay, Stationers, 180 Dev- 


SCRAP BOOKS. onshire St., Boston. 





Al 
Un. : 
QI WINTERS 
FRENCH HAIR STORE. 


Mrs. M. Singleton. 


HAIR DRESSER AND WIG MAKER. 


165 Court Street, Boston. 
Ladies Heads, Dressed in the latest style. Bunches 











of curls made over in the newest style. wu 
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All. eommunications Sor, the Wonsue ean 
-all letters relating to its re, 
se addressed te the Editors of the Woman's 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business d ment of the r, must be add 
to Bex .Beoston. pe mamese tn iat 
Letters P. O. money orders may sent at our 
risk. Mon sent in letters not registered will be at 
the risk of the person sending it. d 

Papers are forwarded until an explicit order is re- 
ceived by the publisher to discontinue and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made. ; 

The receipt of the r isa sufficient receipt o 
he first subscription. YP e change of date printed on 
the is a receipt for renewals. This ay 
should be made the first or second week after the 
money is received. Receipts may not be sent unless 
astamp is enclosed with the subscription for that 
purpose. 

Subscribers are earnestly requested to note the ex- 
fration of their oe ons and to forward money 
Por the ensning year without waiting fora bill. 








A SECOND NEW TRACT. 


The admirable minority report made by 
George F. Hoar, in the United States Sen- 
ate, in favor of a sixteenth amendment to 
the National Constitution, is now ready, and 
for sale at this office, at the rate of $1.00 a 
hundred, not including postage. 

This tract, and the ‘‘Nine Years Experi- 
ence in Wyoming,” recently published are 
invaluable, and should be ordered at once 
by suffrage societies and clubs, to circulate 
every where. L. 6 





o 
‘WOMEN AND SCHOOL COMMITTEE, 


In the Massachusetts Senate Mr. Gard- 
ner, of ‘Hampden, for the joint special 
committee, to whom were referred the sev- 
eral petitions upon the subject, reported a 
bill to give women the right to vote for 
members of the school committee. The 
bill is as-follows: 


Section 1. Every woman who is a citizen 
of this Commonwealth, of twenty-one vears 
of age and- upwards, and has the education- 
al qualifications required by the 20th article 
of the amendments to the Constitution, ex- 
cepting paupers and persons under guardi- 
anship, who shall have resided within the 
Commonwealth one year, and within the 
city or town in which she claims. the right 
to vote six months next preceding any 
meeting of citizens either in March, or in 
genera! town meeting for municipal purpo- 
ses, and who shall have paid by herself or 
her parent or guardian a state and county 
tax which within two years next preceding 
such meeting has been assessed upon her 
in any city or town, shall have a right to 
vote at such town or city meeting for mem- 
bers of the school committee. 

Section 2. Any female citizen of this 
Commonwealth may, on or before the fif- 
teenth day of September in any year, give 
notice in writing to the assessors of any city 
or town, accompanied by satisfactory evi- 
dence, that she was, on the first day of May 
of that year, an inhabitant thereof, and that 
she desires to pay a-poll-tax, and furnishes, 
under oath, a true list of her estate, both 
real and personal, shall thereupon be as- 
sessed for her poll and estate, and the as- 
sessors shall, on or before the first day of 
October in each year, return her name to 
the clerk of the city or town in the list of 
the persons so assessed, shall be entered in 
the list of the collector of the city or town, 
and he shall collect and pay over the sum 
in the manner specified in his warrant. 

Section 3. AN lawe-in relation to the reg- 
istration of voters shall apply to women 
upon whom the right to vote is herein con- 
ferred; provided, that the names of such 
women shall be placed ona Separate list. 

Sectién 4. ‘The mayor and aldermen of 
cities and the selectmen of towns may, in 
their discretion, nt and notify a sepa- 
rate day for the election of school commit- 
tees, provided that such meeting shall be 
held in thesamé month in which the annual 
town meeting or the municipal election oc- 
curs. 

As we go to press, the discussion is going 
on in the Senate on this bill. We trust it 
may put Massachusetts along even with New 
Hampshire in the recognition of the rights 
of Woman. L. 8. 
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The theological law, as well as the law 
of solidarity, supports the doctrine of vica- 
rious atonement. But a broader law yet 
obtains throughout the human race, that of 
vicarious victory, the conquest by one for 
the many. In St. Louis on the 11th of 
March, the supremacy of morality was as- 
serted over the toleration of evil; and thus 
the contest ended between those who rank 
morality as the truest safeguard of all na 
tional life, and those who, in practice, 
though not perhaps in theory, make sanita- 
ry kegislation necessary for the physical na- 
tional life, whether or not it contravenes 
the law of morality. The battle has been 
waged in St. Louis ever since the war times 
and ‘“‘waged for the whole country and for 
the moral salvation of all our cities.” 

The question is fought on either side 
‘hroygh the support of opposing statistics, 
facts, opinions, inferences; the opponents 
of the license system also appealing to mo- 
rality. Both consider their own system as 
the humane one, but its opponents main- 
tain that whilst we ought not to abstain 
from helping.each other, we should so act 
as not to provide by law facilities before- 
hand; but only deal with evil when it has 
been incurred. Many physicians are strong 
upholders of license, who, though perhaps * 
not approving of every detail of any plan, 
yet feel themselves called upon, as guardi- 
ans uf the public health, to effect such li 





cense. Shall they so influence the reason- 
ing faculties of their patients, that each 
prefers to regard his health as more import- 
ant than his morals? apart from the consid- 
eration that health is only problematically, 
not absolutely assured, when morality is 
injured. Opposed to doctors, as a class, 
are ministers, who, also from their special 
standpoint, appeal to the moral sense of a 
nation, which is endangered by securities 
being furnished by the government against 
the consequences of wrong doing; and who 
believe that any means, which the State 
uses to avert the evil, are greater than the 
evil itself. Foremost among the ministers 
stands Dr. Wm. G. Eliot, who has been a 
leader in the strife ever since 1869, and to 
whom the whole country owes a debt of 
gratitude for the defeat of the 33d amend- 
ment, which resulted also in the defeat of 
the other amendments, so great was the dis- 
like to the whole plan. K. G. W. 
[It should also be gratefully said that the 
Catholic priests with great magnanimity 
gave their names and influence to the move- 
ment which Dr. Eliot led. Eps. W. J.] 
0&o—_—_"_———" 


LET OFF TO VOTE. 


The Philadelphia Ledger gives the follow- 
ing item, in regard to one of the sovereigns 
in that city: 

A street vender of pencils was arrested at 
one of the hotels F pete 2 on_ the charge 
of drunkennessand vagrancy. When taken 
to the Central Station, Magistrate Smith 
gave him a hearing, and it was testified that 
he was drunk and begging. He denied the 
charge of drunkenness, and said he had not 
tasted adrop of liquor for three months, 
The Magistrate was about to fine him for 
drunkenness, when he begged to be let off 
that he might vote, and his wish was com- 
plied with. 

Thus this political superior of Lucretia 
Mott, and Mary Grew, and Sarah Pugh, and 
Sarah Hallowell, is let off from just punish- 
ment for ‘‘drunkenness and vagrancy,” that 
he may exercise his right to rule, a right 
denied in the same city to those peerless 
women, L. 8. 
FAIR HARVARD TO FAIR WOMEN, 


Under the above heading, the Crimson 
warns women away from the threshold of 
Harvard College as follows: 


Judging from several newspaper articles, 
there seems to be a mistake in regard to the 
proposed plan of private instruction for 
young women in Cambridge. The opinion 
prevails that a way has been found to ad- 
mit women to Harvard College. Nothing 
of the kind has been done. Provisions have 
been made to enable young women to be 
instructed by Harvard professors; and if in 
time the number of such students becomes 
pet enough, a second university may be 
built up at the side of Harvard which will 
give young women the same college ad- 
vantages that young men have at present. 
The ~~ is a good one, and we hope that 
it will receive every encouragement. High- 
er education for women is what the society 
of this country most needs. But if ever 
this plan tends to result, as some of its 
supporters hope it will, in the admission of 
women to Harvard, then it should be vig 
orously opposed. At the threshold of the 
recitation-room the line must be drawn. 
By all means let the girls have the ad- 
vantages which we possess. We should be 
glad to have the scanty salaries of our in- 
structors increased; we should be glad to 
see the bright faces of the young ladies in 
Cambridge, and we would not even be so 
selfish as to envy them a Harvard degree; 
but we have too much respect for them to 
wish to have them associated with us in our 
college course. Many examples of the sue- 
cess of co-education have been quoted; 
but it has had some results which are not 
so satisfactory, and the reports of these 
results have been carefully suppressed. In 
spite of all that is said to the contrary, 
co-.ducation ‘n college is not a success in 
the highest sense of the word. Eagerness 
to persevere in it is a dangerous tendency 
in American society, and we sincerely 
hope that the day will never come when 
hee bat will make the powers of Harvard 
believe for a moment that evil would not 
result from co-education here. 


What subtle malaria can lurk in the air 
of a recitation-room at Harvard that respect 
for young women requires it to be closed 
upon them? This is a question which 
piques curiosity fearfully. At Ann Arbor, 
at Cornell, at Zurich, at Leipzig, and 
many other places, they have entered the 
doors and not been smitten down with any 
fatal disease. The President of Michigan 
University says that after the experiment 
has been tried several years, ‘‘There are 
no evils attending co-education here.” Co- 
education can afford to be shut out of 
Harvard in its increasing strength else- 
where, but if such a statement as the above 
be true, alas! for Harvard, and alas for 
our young men who breathe its atmosphere. 

E. D. C. 





LIFE IN SAN FRANCISCO. 

The change from the ‘City of Homes” 
to the City of Rooms, is so radical, that I 
have scarcely yct settled into the feeling that 
Iam at home. Yet more thau half a year 
has passed since we first found ourselves 
in the streets of this strange city, wonder- 
ing in which of them we should unpack 
the few household articles, so endeared 
by long familiarity, that we could not 
leave them scattered behind us by the auc- 
tion breeze that carried away the accu. 





mulated stock of twenty years of house 
keeping. 

We were delightcd with the refreshing 
coolness after the summer scorching, and 
donned with great satisfaction the winter 
flannels that August imperatively demanded, 
and chuckled, as we heaped the coals in the 
grate, and hugged the blaze, that we were 
in a land where ice would not form in 
winter or be needed in summer. At least, 
that is the climate of San Francisco. The 
State is prepared to furnish all kinds of 
climate ready made, at the shortest possible 
notice. For instance, a former presiding 
elder of the Methodist Church, recently 
called upon us, and in the ¢ourse of relating 
his experience, said that withina single day, 
he had driven through blinding dust,through 
snow up to the hubs of the wheels of his 
buggy, seen several antelopes,a grizzly bear, 
five California lions, followed a long dis- 
tance on a narrow road a traveling rattle- 
snake, and at night dined upon string beans 
just picked from the garden of his hostess. 
What his dreams had to offer as supplemen- 
tary to such a day, he did not say. Is it any 
wonder that our Celtic friend, Kearney, our 
vociferous Dennis,demands the expulsion uf 
bias-eyed ‘‘haythen,” from sucb a land? A 
land of literal ‘‘milk and honey” too, it is. 
Such honey! which the bees can be busy 
making all the year round. And cows, 
chewing the golden straw of oats and wheat, 
cut in the strength of their prime, pressed 
into bales and piled in yellow mountains in 
barns, even here in our city streets, give 
public pledges of flowing milk, in their clean 
and sleek appearance. From my own win- 
dow, I can look upon such a ‘‘milk ranch” 
a few blocks away. 

San Francisco, for a baby city, is one to 
be greatly proud of, yet every where is to 
be seen the evidence of its peculiar social 
conditions. No where on the Continent is 
to beseen more striking contrasts than here, 
where the palace and hovel so nearly meet. 
I remember my astonishment, in my first 
ride over Nob Hill, when told that an im- 
mensely high wooden wall, forming a hol- 
low square, planted very close to an elegant 
residence, like a huge dry goods box in its 
fine grounds, was a box of exclusion built 
round an objectionable neighbor’s dwelling. 
The neighbor refusing to sell out, save at 
such an exorbitant price, that even a ‘‘rail- 
road king” drew his purse strings upon it, 
and walled him up above his chimney top, 
with only a view of the heavens on three 
sides, and acheerful back street to run away 
through when he wanted change. The 
houses here are generally of two stories 
with unfinished or finished basements, no 
cellars being needed, as there are no frosts 
to speak of, and no summer heats sufficient 
to trouble the most careful housekeeper. 
Very few houses are painted white, and all 
are kept remarkably well-painted, which is 
a necessity, 1 judge, from the fact that ex- 
posed wood unpainted soon becomes cov- 
ered with green moss, which,soft and pretty 
as it looks, must tend to destroy its home. 
A light gray is the prevailing shade chosen, 
and well chosen as being near the color of 
the sand, which fog and wind unite in cer- 
tain months to adorn all things with, and 
which houses suffer most disfigurement 
from. 

There is one feature of uniformity in the 
buildings here that strangers fail at first to see 
the need of; which is the bay window. 
Scarcely is a house built without several of 
them to catch and hold sunshine, which is 
so precious that one is soon glad to miss 
the abundant shade of eastern cities. Open 
blinds and lace curtains are the rule, and 
with white walls and light graining which 
one finds here in hotels and all houses save 
those of the more wealthy, gives one at 
first a feeling of all-out-of-doors-ness, which 
soon wears away though, even from a Phil- 
adelphian, who delights at home in closed 
or bowed wooden shutters, with dark brown 
or drab shades, and perhaps heavy lambre- 
quins and lace curtains added to these. And 
I have no doubt that much of the sickness 
there, particularly of infants, is due to lack 
of sunshine in that most enlightened and 
Christian city, where I spent the past six 
years in darkness, as needless as it was fash- 
ionable. When I re-visit the charming old 
city, may I find open inside blinds and the 
airy lace curtains only of this Western sister- 
child of the sunshine. Do you realize, dear 
friends, in the midst of your ice and snow, 
that we have looked all winter into bloom- 
ing gardens, where tea roses, day after day, 
have unrolled their dainty petals, where heli- 
otrope and mignonette have mingled breaths 
over uplifted calla lilies, that for weeks all 
the air has been full of the odors of spring 
violets, and that whistling frogs and croak- 
ing toads and wild bird notes are our music 
at night? The brown sand hills all about 
the city are growing daily more green and 
beautiful. Wild flowers will cover them 
soon, we are told, from base to summit. 
Think how strange to us must seem a win- 
ter in which flowers are planted, seeds sown, 
chickens hatched, and a general reversal of 
conditions which keep upa delightful ex- 
citement of inquiry as to what next. No 
less marked is the change in social and mor- 
al conditions, but of them, more next week, 
lest this letter encreach too much upon your 
time and patience. Apa P. Brooks. 

San Francisco, March, 1879. 





HOME PROTECTION IN MINNESOTA. 


Extract from a letter of a leading officer 
of the Minnesota W. C. T. U.: ‘‘The wo- 
men of Minnesota are very clear and united 
in the position we have occupied for more 
than two years on ‘Home Protection.’ I 
think nine-tenths of all the temperance wo- 
men of the State, are heartily in favor of 
it, and our temperance men are even more 
unanimous. The argument of the enemy 
is, ‘If temperance triumphs, they will give 
Woman the ballot,’ and we are sure that if 
they give Woman the ballot temperance 
will triumph. A constitutional amend- 
ment for this express purpose, was submit- 
ted to our people two years ago, and if it 
had been properly canvassed, would have 
been carried; but some of our temperance 
advocates advised that it be put before the 
people quietly, and the result wasa small 
vote; and the liquor dealers, who are look- 
ing out for such things, devised a plan by 
which they defeated it by a small majority. 
Our temperance people were then aroused 
to see the true situation, and we asked by a 
large petition to have it again submitted to 
the people, but being a Constitutional 
amendment, and requiring a two-thirds vote, 
we lost it by one votein the Senate. We 
have this year circulated a petition asking 
for a prohibitory law, and if they do not 
give us that (and they will not) our bill for 
Woman’s vote will again come up, and we 
hope to secure this. Weentertain no doubt 
about this being a proper measure, and just 
in the line of duty for Minnesota women.” 
—ZIn‘er Ocean, 





oe 


LETTER FROM MINNESOTA. 


Epirors JoURNAL.--I was glad to see, in 
the JourNAL of March 1, received a few days 
since, the following: ‘‘The Minnesota Sen- 
ate, by a vote of fifteen to nine, instructs 
its State Representatives in Congress, to 
try to secure the adoption of a constitu- 
tional amendment, which will give the bal- 
lot to all. Well done, Minnesota.”’ 

Looking over ‘‘Notes and News” of for- 
mer JOURNALS, I have discovered no state- 
ment of similar action by any other State 
Legislature; from which I conclude that 
the Minnesota Senate has the honor of being 
the first to heed the request of those who 
have been petitioning for such action during 
this winter. 

It is probable that many of the Legisla- 
tures have been thus petitioned, for this 
plan of work was, early last fall, suggested 
by the National Woman Suffrage Associa. 
tion and urged upon the friends of Woman 
everywhere. It was suggested also that 
legislators should be written to, and asked 
personally for their support of the resolution 
prayed for by the petitioners. Both these 
suggestions were acted upon in this State. 
The friends of the cause feeling that good, 
convincing, Woman Suffrage tracts, sent to 
the members of both Houses, would doubt- 
less give emphasis and influence to the peti- 
tions and the letters, the American Woman 
Suffrage Association was applied to for a 
good supply of unanswerable arguments, 
and these arguments were sent, three or four 
in number, to every member of the Senate, 
and nearly every member of the House. 
Letters were received, in reply to these let- 
ters and tracts and petitions, from various 
members, giving assurance of sympathy, 
and promise of help. And finally, on the 
21st of February, that action was taken in 
the Senate, of which we all have reason to 
be proud, and for which to feel truly grate- 
ful. On the fifteenth day of the session, a 
similar resolution was introduced into the 
House, upon the presentation of a part of 
the petitions, and the old and new-found 
friends of Woman Suffrage in the House, 
came within six votes of securing its adop- 
tion. The resolution, as adopted by the Sen- 
ate, on the 21st ult, was not carried to the 
House, for the double reason, probably, 
that they were very much crowded with 
work, and that Congress was then so near 
its final adjournment. For the sake of the 
example set for other Legislatures, however, 
it was hoped, till the last, that the House 
would find time, and think best to discuss, 
and pass the resolution. 

But a few days ago the session closed, 
since which time it has been felt that a full 
report should be made to the JourNAL and 
other Suffrage papers, of what were the 
methods employed in this State to influence 
legislators, and try to induce friendly action 
on,their part. Saran BuRGER STEARNS. 

Duluth, Minn., March 11, 1879. 

+ o—____—__ 
MRS. CAMPBELL IN CAMBRIDGE. 


On Tuesday evening last, at the house of 
Mr. G. W. Southworth, Cambridgeport, the 
friends of Woman Suffrage were interested 
in listening to Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell, 
who discoursed very pleasantly on ‘The re- 
lations of Temperance to Woman Suffrage.” 
In the beginning of our existence as a State, 
Suffrage depended upon a religious qualifi- 
cation, afterwards a certain amount of prop- 
erty was required to entitle a man to vote; 
and as that was found to be inconsistent 
with republican principles, the law was 
changed, so that all white men who were 
neither idiots, criminals or paupers, could 
vote. Now negroes are given the Suffrage, 
and only women are excluded. 

The speaker related the story of the Cru- 








i 
sade in the West, where women left their 
homes and children to go to the saloons and 
pray; but they found legal difficulties jn the 
way as they were arrested for disturbing the 
business of the liquor sellers; they therefore 
got up a petition signed by 25,000 women 
in the State for a local option law; but were 
given leave to withdraw by the voters, thus 
showing their utter helplessness while de. 
prived of the ballot. 

The parlors were filled by intelligent peo. 
ple, chiefly women who have recently map. 
ifested an increasing interest in this impor. 
tant question of the age. 

a & F. Secretary. 





NEEDHAM TO THE FRONT, 


Our attendance upon town meeting last 
year was so fraught with pleasant recollec. 
tions that several of us resolved to repeat the 
experiment this spring; therefore, Monday, 
March 3, eleven ladies wended their way to 
the town hall, and for five hours, watched 
and listened to the proceedings, inward. 
ly praying that the day might not be far dis. 
tant, when we, too, might be participators 
in the scene. 

We were particularly interested in the 
school question, and felt confideut that the re. 
sult of the election would have been changed 
had women been voters instead of specta. 
tors. We have two ladies upon our school 
board, one serving a second term of three 
years. It must be evident to any thinking 
person, that whoever accepts an office, 
should have the privilege, aye, the right to 
vote for others composing the same board, 
I am inclined to the belief that we shal] 
soon find it difficult to secure the services 
of competent women on our school boards, 
unless the ballot is conceded them for their 
own protection. ; 

The importance of true and honorabie 
leaders, was made plain tous, as we scanned 
the countenances of a goodly proportion of 
our political superiors. Itisevident that but 
few give thought to the questions of the 
hour. To hurrah and vote for some noisy 
leader, who dares to oppose good, honest 
legislation, by wise heads, seems to be the 
height of the ambition of the many. A 
leader who would be satisfied with such 
a constituency, should be viewed with sus- 
picion by all who desire good and econom- 
ical government. 

We found town meeting a good school, 
where much may be learned, and if our 
sisters all over the State who feel interest. d 
in Suffrage, would resolve to attend, they 
would do much toward changing the cur- 
rent of public opinion in our favor. We 
were convinced last year that our cause lost 
nothing by our action; that conviction has 
ripened into a belief that we really gained 
by it. 

During the campaign last fall, one of our 
political speakers, expressly desired the 
presence of the ladies, saying, ‘‘he could 
not talk as well when they were absent,” 
evidently thinking more of making a favor- 
able impression upon the public, than of 
enlightening us. Such compliments we 
fully appreciate, still let us hope our pres- 
ence may prove an inspiration to those who 
are working for us, and while we are wait- 
ing for rights to be conceded, we will bé 
quietly watching the manners and manage- 
ment of the body politic, and thus be fitting 
ourselves to take our places as efficient help- 
ers and co-workers with those who are la- 
boring for the elevation and improvement 
of our republican institutions, 

Needham, March 10, 1879. 
————- So —_____—_- 
CALIFURNIA AGAINST WOMEN AND 
CHINESE, 


The Convention to amend the Constitu- 
tion of California, inevitably had up the 
right of women to vote. It came up again 
and again. The women urged their claim 
ably, and as well as they could, outside of the 
convention. Inside it also, earnest men did 
their best,’and earned the gratitude of al! 
women everywhere, But, at the last, the 
amendment for women was voted down, 42 
ayes to 73 noes. 

From the San Francisco Chronicle, whose 
report we copy, it appears that even there, 
it was thought by some members to be a 
‘waste of time,” to discuss the rights of 
women with a view to securing them. 

The Mr. Laine who was willing to put 
himself on record as having called women 
who desired to vote ‘‘Tramping old maids,” 
is from Santa Clara Co., and is the man who 
some years ago fought most tenaciously the 
bill to prevent women from holding educa- 
tional offices. 

It will also be seen that there was a gen- 
erous defence. 

The Chronicle says: 

Discussion was resumed on Ayers’ amend- 
ment allowing the Legislature, in its discre- 
tion, to confer Woman Suffrage. 

Vacquerel spoke in favor of the amend- 
ment, taking the position that the aid of Wo- 
man Suffrage might some time be invoked 
to offset the evils of Chinese Suffrage. Judg- 
ing from Congressional expression, the ba!- 
lot may yet be placed in the hands of the 
Mongolians. 

McFarland said the friends of Woman 
Suffrage now simply ask that the article 
— be adopted with the amendment pro- 


posed. 

O'Sullivan believed in the full right of 
women to vote. That which has been grant- 
ed to ignorant men should not be denied to 
ntelligent women. 
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Shafter sustained the amendment, reiter- 
ating the views which he expressed in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. The denial of Wo- 
man Suff was acrime against law and 
against God. Retribution will follow the 
opponents of this measure. The inevita- 
ble logic of events will right the wrong. If 
we deny justice to women we will some day 
beg justice from them. 

Caples said the gentleman from Los An- 
geles had wantonly and wickedly forced the 
question on the Convention again, and the 
result was one casualty—the loss of time. 
He pronounced Woman Suffrage the most 
mischievous and dangerous of modern here- 


es. 
¥ West believed Woman Suffrage would 
destroy gambling, drunkenness and a!! kinds 


of vice. 
Ayers’ amendment was rejected—ayes, 55; 


oes, 67. , 

Laine offered the following amendment to 
section 5: 

Every ballot voted shall be numbered in the order 
in which it shall be received, and the number record- 
ed by the election officers on the list of voters oppo- 
site the name of the voter who presented the ballot. 
The election officers shal] be sworn or affirmed not 
to disclose how any elector shall have voted, unless 
required to do as a witness in a judicial proceeding. 
In all cases of contested election the ballots cast may 
be counted, compared with lists of voters and ex- 
amined, under such safeguards and regulations as 
may be prescribed by law. 

Laine, speaking in age of the amend- 
ment, said that this plan will enable the 
Courts to determine in judicial proceedin 
by comparison of the number on the poll. 
lists and the ballots, for whose benefit the 
fraud was perpetrated. It would be an ef- 
fectual method also of detecting double vo- 


ters. The same plan is in the new Consti-: 


tution of Missouri. 

Grace opposed the amendment as a scheme 
in the interest of monopolists. 

Beerstecher said it would destroy the se- 
crecy of the ballot. 

Smith, of Kern, said the system was in 
vogue at Salt Lake, and enabled the Church 
to control. 

Gorman also opposed the amendment as 
a movement to enable corporations to con- 
trol workingmen. 

Townsend said the amendment would de- 
rive the people of the luxury and gain of 
raudulent voting. 

The amendment was rejected—ayes, 23; 

noes, 95. 

The following new section, drawn by 

Blackmer, was offered by Steele: 


Women having the requisite panieotins of age 
and citizenship, as prescribed in Section 1 of this ar- 
ticle, shall have the right to vote at all elections for 
scheol officers, and shall be eligible to any education- 
al office within the State. 


Caples opposed the amendment. 

Laine said it was the worst proposition 
yet introduced. Women who perform the 
noble and sacred duties of maternity could 
not leave the home circle to hold office. It 
was discrimination in favor of tramping old 
maids. 

Rolfe spoke agaiust the section. 

The section was rejected—ayes, 42; noes, 
73. 

_ OOO" 
MARRIED. 

It is not often that a bride appears at her 
own wedding in a dress worn by another 
bride more than four-score years before. 
But in the following announcement this 
was the fact: 

‘Married, in Steubenville, Ohio, Sunday, 
March, 2nd, Ida Taft Cunningham and 
James Francis Bird, of Chicago, Ill.” 

The marriage service, simple, but impres- 
sive, was performed by Rev. H. M. Tenney, 
of this city. The bride—(according to cus- 
tom) ‘‘looked lovely,” arrayed in the verit- 
able dress (remodelled for this occasion) 
worn by Miss Lois May, daughter of 
“Ephraim May, of Roxborough, Mass,” 
upon occasion of her own marriage with 
William Cunningham, Esq., of Boston, 
Feb. 28, 1790. 

The fabric, white brocade, with ‘“‘creamy” 
satin, held its own beautiful lustre, notwith- 
standing full eighty-nine years have passed 
since the dear great grandmother appeared 
in it, a charming bride! 

We fancy her kindly face, looking out 
through the mist of years, upon her young 
representative, with a blessing and a prayer, 
at the beginning of this, ‘‘the untrod path.” 

With this imagining, we will join our 
own fervent blessing for the newly-wedded, 
a prayer for their safe passage over life’s 
troubled sea, and perfect content in each 
other. C. F. ©. 

Steubenville, Ohio, March 5, 1879. 


———_——_ ome 


ONE OF MANY, 


In response to our last week’s expressed 
wish that there might be a fund to send the 
JOURNAL to such persons as are not in a 
condition to take it, and who yet value it. 
one gentleman, Dr. Allen, will mail his 
copy to such an address, and Dr. Sarah 
Colby has sent in the price of a year’s sub- 


scription for the same purpose. 
o> 


CLUB RATES. 


At the request of Mrs. Matilda J. Gage, 
editor of the National Citizen, we have ar- 
ranged to club with that paper, which is a 
four page monthly, price $1.00 a year. We 
give the Woman’s JourRNAL and the Nation- 
al Citizen for $3.00. At our request the 
Woman's Tribune, a four-page weekly pa- 
per, price $1.00 a year, edited by Mrs. 
Mary E. Haggart and Mrs. Florence M. 
Adkinson, will club with us at $3.00. 

‘ Eps. W. J. 
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A KANSAS FARM FOR SALE. 


Three miles from the city of Lawrence 
in Kansas, isa long range of high land which 
looks down on the city and far out over the 
prairie. To the right on this high land, 
stands the home of Governor Robinson. 





To the left, and immediately adjoining the 
land of Governor Robinson is a beautiful 
tract of land, four hundred acres, rdlling 
and sloping down tothe stream of water 
which forms its lower boundary. There is 
no better land, and no finer site in Kansas. 
This tract is for sale. For particulars, en- 
quire at this office, No. 4 Park St. Boston. 


THE NEW ENGLAND ASSOCIATION, 


At the quarterly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, held March 7, it was 

Voted, That the Annual Meeting of this 
Association a Monday evening of Anni- 
versary Week, May 26, and continue through 
the day and evening of Tuesday. 

Voted also, That there be a committee of 
five to secure speakers for this meeting, and 
arrange its proceedings; and that Frederick 
A. Hinckley, Margaret W. Campbell, Luc 
Stone, Mrs. C. P. Nickles and Charles K. 
Whipple shall constitute this committee. 

C. K. Wurpr.e, Sec. 
> 


IN MEMORIAM, 








LADY ANNA GORE LANGTON. 

It is once again our sorrowful task to re- 
cord the death of a sincere friend of the 
higher education and advancement of wom- 
en. Lady Anna Gore Langton died on the 
8rd of Feb., at Langham House, George 
Street, Hanover Square. She was the only 
daughter of the late Duke of Buckingham 
and Chandos, and was born in February, 
1820. She married, in 1846, Mr. W. H. P. 
Gore Langton, who was for many years 
M. P. for the western division of Somerset. 
Her ladyship had accompanied her brother, 
the Duke of Buckingham, to India, on the 
occasion of his being appointed to the Gov- 
ernorship of Madras. She was one of the 
Vice-Presidents of the National Indian As- 
sociation, and greatly interested herself in 
the welfare and education of women in In- 
dia. After her return she delivered a lec- 
ture, on twoor three occasions, upon the 
‘Social Condition of Indian Women,” and 
she initiated, in 1877—conjointly with Miss 
Carpenter—a scheme to train and send out 
lady teachers for India on a more extended 
scale than hitherto, ‘‘as the time,’’ she said, 
‘seemed to have arrived when English- 
women in England are specially called upon 
to help in this work by associated effort.” 
She also assisted in raising scholarships for 
women in Indian Universities. Lady Anna 
Gore Langton was keenly interested in the 
better employment of women, and in the 
efforts made to secure the property of mar- 
ried women under their own control. She 
was one of the earliest members of the 
Women’s Suffrage Society. and was for 
many years the President of the West of 
England branch of this Association, which 
she assisted by sympathy and help in many 
ways, both public and private; sometimes 
taking the chair at meetings at Bristol, or 
lending her own drawing-room for discus- 
sion meetings. ‘‘To have a share,” she 
said in March, 1875, ‘‘however small, in 
the government of his country, is one of 
the noblest ambitions of man; it improves 
by elevating him; forces him to consider 
the welfare of others; enlarges his intellect; 
and, if men find themselves benefited and 
improved by having the franchise, would 
not women find themselves equally bene- 
fited if they also had the power of voting? 
. . . It wid always be a principle that Chris- 
tian women should be meek, humble, mod- 
est and charitable, but it isa prejudice to 
suppose that giving them the franchise will 
make them less so. Intellect has been giv- 
en to them which enables them to form 
opinions—whether equal to men or net we 
need not consider—such as it is they are 
answerable for making the best use of it 
for themselves and others. I agree that 
women’s duties begin at home—they be- 
gin there, but there they do not end. 
Wherever there is poverty or sorrow, need 
or suffering, there it is the duty of women 
to follow, and try to alleviate or remedy 
the evil.” What she counsetled that also 
she practised, for there was hardly a section 
of the many-sided movement for bettering 
the condition of women to which she did 
not give her ready sympathy, and her death 
will be felt as a private, as well as public 
calamity, by thousands of women who did 
not personally know her, but had occasion 
to reap the benefit of her help and experi- 
ence.—Englishwoman’s Review. 

MISS ISABEL KELREN. 

The death of Miss Isabel Kelren, from 
consumption, occurred at the residence of 
her parents, No. 438 Fourth street, South 
Boston, Thursday. Miss Kelren was a grad 
uate of the High and Normal School, class 
of 1867, and subsequently a teacher in the 
Lincole and Lawrence districts. She resigu- 
ed almost two years ago on account of her 
health. She was identified with the Wo 
man Suffrage Club, and was one of its ac- 
tive and efficient workers. Her earnest 
spirit inspired others, and in her death the 
Suffragists of Massachusetts have lost one 
of their most valuable helpers. 

MRS. GROTE. 

The recent death of Mrs. Grote at an ad- 
vanced age, will have left a gapin many 
literary circles. Mrs. Grote took a warm 
and sincere interest in questions concerning 
women, and in spite of her age and infirmi- 
ties she spoke a few years since earnestly in 





favor of Woman Suffrage at a meeting in 
Hanover Square. 
MRS. SARAH FARADAY. 
The death was lately announced of Mrs. 
Sarah Faraday, the widow of the celebrat- 
ed Prof. Michael Faraday, «st the age of 79 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Randall is nominated for speaker of the 
extra session of Congress. 


Mr. Browning has in press a collection of 
short poems, entitled ‘‘Dramatic Idyls.” 


Geo. H. Taylor, M. D., isin New York 
still, and not in New Jersey as our types said 
last week, 


“In our issue of March 15th, the Poem ‘‘All 
Round the Year,” should have been credited 
to Sunday Afternoon. 


About one hundred ladies were present 
and participated in the voting at the school 
meeting in Keene, N. H. 


General Francis A. Walker has been nom 
inated for Railroad Commissioner for three 
years by Governor Andrews, of Connecticut. 


The poems of the late Richard Realf, 
with a biographical sketch by Colonel R. 
J. Hinton, will be published some time dur- 
ing the spring. 

Dean Stanley says: ‘‘Whatever is good 
science is good theology; whatever is high 
morality and pure civilization is high and 
pure religion.” 


Francis E. Abbot, of the Jndez, in a most 
praiseworthy manner, persistently supports 
the legal right to punish the venders of ob- 
scene literature. 


William Howitt was buried at Rome on 
the 4th inst., in the Protestant cemetery, 
within a few feet of Gibson, the sculptor, 
and Goethe’s son. 


Mrs. J. T. Sargent is sufficiently recover- 
ed from her fal!, to be able to receive the 
Chestnut Street Club at her house, on the 
third Monday in April. 


Six Little Rebels, just issued by D. Loth- 
rop & Co., is by Kate Tannatt Woods, form- 
erly Editor of American Homes, now of 
Ehrich's Quarterly, New York. , 


Gov. Fremont and Judge Sibert, of Ari- 
zona, are in New York, inviting eastern 
capital to assist in the development of the 
mineral and other resources of that territory. 


The Princess Louise paid a surprise visit 
to the Gloucester Street Convent at Ottawa, 
last week, and examined the classes in log- 
ic, geometry and general history. 


President Eliot, of Harvard University, 
the cook in the Parker House restaurant, 
Boston, and Mary L. Booth, editor of Har 
per’s Bazar, are each said to receive $4,000 
per year. 

After an illness of two or three weeks 
from pneumonia, Major-General Thomas 
W. Sherman died at his residence on Green- 
ough avenue, Newport, at 3 o’clock yester- 
day afternoon. 


In Philadelphia, March 13, at the annual 
commencement of the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, the degree of Doctor of Medicine was 
conferred on twenty lady graduates from 
various States of the Union. 


Mrs. General Sherman died last week after 
a long illness from cancer and consumption. 
She was a daughter of the late Wilson H. 
Shannon, formerly Governor of Ohio and 
Governor of Kansas during its most troub- 
leous time. 


The Connecticut Legislature again gives 
Julia E. Smith and others leave to withdraw 
their petition. It is a great pity that the 
honorable recommendation of their gover- 
nor could not have been carried out by the 
present law makers of Connecticut. 


Mr. W. D. Howells made an eloquent 
speech the other day, pleading for the con- 
tinuance of the late Mrs. Emily Bliss Gould’s 
educatiunal work in Rome. The occasion 
was the first annual meeting of the associa- 
tion formed to advance Mrs. Gould’s enter- 
prises. 


Bayard Taylor’s body lay at Cedarcroft, 
Pa. until 11 o’clock, Saturday morning, and 
was then followed to Longwood cemetery 
by great numbers of prominent persons from 
all parts of the country. The ceremonies 
attending the interment were impressive and 
imposing. 

Governor Prescott has appointed Charles 
H. Bell, of Exeter, Senator for the extra 
seesion, to fill the vacancy occasioned by 
the expiration of the term of Senator Wad 
leigh. Mr. Bell has accepted. Senator 
Wadleigh left as a part of his record his 
majority report against a sixteenth amend- 
ment for Woman Suffrage. 


The bill for Woman Suffrage in Colorado 
passed the Senate, and in the House the vote 
stood seventeen to twenty-four, and not fif- 
ty-four as the Denver Tribune reported. So 
that there was only a majority of seven 
against it. Judge Haynes champ‘oned the 
bill and earned the thanks of all women, 
as did others who rendered good service. 


All unmarried women and widows in 
England who are householders or rate-pay- 
ers, Can now vote on municipal questions. 
But the Parliamentary Suffrage is still with- 





GREAT REDUCTIONS 
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held. The vote on the bill for this last was 
108 for, to 217 against. The steady work and 
courage of the Suffragists of Great Britain 
will continue till Suffrage there is as free to 
women as to men. 


The Sunday Afternoon says: ‘‘One of the 
most remarkable things in human nature is 
the willingness of women to sacrifice a girl’s 
life for the chance of saving the morals of 
ascapegrace man. If a pious mother can 
only marry her Beelzebub to some good, 
religious girl, the chance for his reforma- 
tion is greatly increased. The girl is neither 
here nor there, when she considers the ne- 
cessity for saving the dear Beelzebub. 


The total school expenses of Colorado last 
year, amounted to $248,850; the receipts 
were $281,674. The cost per capita of the 
schoo] population was a little over ten per 
cent. Only five-eighths of the school pop- 
ulation is enrolled. The salaries of female 
teachers have decreased a little over eight 
per cent, while those of the male teachers 
have decreased eleven per cent.. The dif- 
ference between the salaries of the two is 
now only $2.95. The official educational 
report says that the State University is very 
successful, 


Decidedly the most interesting social 
event of the season at Springfield, Mass., 
was the celebration, last Monday evening, 
of the golden wedding of ex-Lieut. Gov. 
and Mrs. Eliphalet Trask at their residence, 
where they have lived for thirty-eight years. 
The ‘‘Governcr” is still so young-looking 
and active a man, that it seems almost im- 
possible he can have been married fifty 
years, and still more so that he can be sev- 
enty-three years old; but that is what the 
records say. 


The Oregon State Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation met on February 11, 1879, at the 
parlors of Dr. Agnes Burr, Portland, at 11 A. 
M., the President, Mrs. Abigail Scott Duni- 
way, in the chair. This meeting was as 
usual earnest and lively. At the Yamhill 
County meeting, held the next day, the fol 
lowing resolution was adopted: Resolved, 
That the women of Oregon should use their 
influence in urging women who have taxa- 
ble property to vote at the school elections, 
which will be held on the first Monday in 
March. 


At the school-meeting in Ashland, N. H., 
held last Saturday, two married ladies, 
Martha Dana Shepard and Lizzie C. Ladd, 
were elected to serve on the Board of Edu- 
cation for a term of three years. Fourteen 
ladies voted. The meeting was orderly, 
and the public well pleased, including the 
men, who gave their hearty assent to this 
new movement on the part of the women. 
The adjoining town of Holderness has also 
chosen two women, Mrs, Julia A. Worthen 
and Miss Ellen N. Cox to serve on the 
School Committee. 


Some twelve years ago Mrs. T. P. Shute, 
of Stockton, adopted a gir] six years of age, 
from the Children’s Home at Boston. A 
few months later, a Captain Sylvester, of 
Rockland, adopted the child’s sister, a girl 
eight years old, from the same institution. 
These two orphans have grown up to wo- 
manhood, in towns but a short distance 
apart, without being aware of the where- 
abouts of each other. Lately, however, 
a dowry of $1100 fell tothem from an uncle, 
who died in Nova Scotia, and this led to 
their renewal of acquaintance. 


On last Saturday certain friends of Prince- 
ton College engaged to pay off its debt, 
amounting to $120,000, on condition that 
no further debt would ever be contracted, 
the annual expenses of the college to be 
kept henceforth within its income. The 
Press, vf Philadelphia, says that with its 
magnificent new buildings and additional 
grounds paid for, its special endowments, 
its increasing students, and with an addi- 
tional $7200 yearly, formerly paid for in- 
terest, at its disposal, it would seem that the 
college ought not to find this condition a 
very onerous one. 





There are 1347 students in Michigan Uni 
versity, of whom 128 are women. This in- 
cludes all departments. No other city in 
Michigan has so large a non-resident attend- 
ance as Ann Arbor,—large numbers attend 
ing the high school for the purpose of pre 
paring for the University. A bill has just 
passed the State Legislature, authorizing 
the Ann Arbor School Board to collect 
tuition from pupils whose parents or guar- 
dians have not been residents of the city for 
six months. This will make it impossible 
for families to move into town at the open- 
ing of the school year, enjoy school privi- 
leges without expense and disappear again 
in the spring. 


Wide Awake for April will have two nota- 
ble illustrated papers: No, IV. of ‘Our 
American Artists” series will give an ac- 
countof Wm. M. Chase, with portrait and 
studio views drawn in pen-and-ink by Mr, 
Chase himself; while No. XXIII. of the 
‘Poets’ Home” series will relate to Col, 
Paul H. Hayne, the Southern poet, with 
portrait and views of his house and library- 
There will also be a story of child-life in a 
frontier fort, written by the wife of an army 
officer in Dakota, anda spirited account of 
‘*Mardi Gras in Nice.” Mr. Bishop, author 
of ‘‘Detmold,” will have an amusing story, 
“The Forbes-Doolan Affair,” which he 
himself illustrates with comical drawings. 


The towns of Berkshire and Georgia in 
Franklin County, Vermont, have elected 
women to the office of town clerk. Miss 
Leavens of Berkshire isa daughter of the 
former town clerk, and, having assisted her 
father a great deal in the office, she is en- 
tirely competent to discharge its duties. 
Mrs. Post of Georgia is the widow of the 
late town clerk and is well qualified to fill 
the office. She was also chosen treasurer. 
The Randolph town-meeting was visited 
by quite a number of young ladies in at- 
tendance upon the State Normal school 
there, and they seemed much interested in 
the proceedings. Nosooner was their pres- 
ence observed than the men took off their 
hats. removed their pipes and maintained 
the best of order, Thus the sure growth is 
made, 


The correspondent of the Boston Journal 
writing from Sandown, New Hampshire, 
in regard to women voting in that town, re- 
ports the following extraordinary result. 
“School District, No. 2, held their annual 
meeting to elect their officers Saturday, : 
March 8, and all the officers chosen were 
women, each one having all the votes cast. 
Moderator, Mrs. Pamelia T. Flanders; 
Clerk, Miss Lisette G. Hunt; Prudential 
Committee, Mrs. Elizabeth Hunt. We think 
this is the first election in the Old Granite 
State under the new law giving women the 
right of Suffrage in school meetings. If so, 
Miss Hunt is the first officer elected under 
the new law, as she was elected to fill the 
place of the absent Clerk.” It is fair to 
infer that these ladies who received the 
unanimous vote of all the men and women 
of Sandown, were the most suitable persons 
for the offices they hold. The voters shared 
their good sense in electing them. 


The mention of Governor Prescott’s part 
at our ‘‘Commemoration Festival,”’ in the 
hastily written letter from which you quote 
in your last issue, was hardly as explicit as 
I intended to make it. Like all the other 
speakers, he confined himself to the special 
topic of Woman Suffrage, at school meet- 
ings; and of that he cordially approved. 
The meeting was called ‘‘in grateful recog- 
nition of the act which allows to mothers 
a voice in directing the public education of 
their children,” and its object was to induce 
the women of our city to attend the school- 
meeting and vote. Any argument on the 
broader subject we held to be inappropriate 
to the occasion, and possibly unwelcome to 
our invited guests. Suffragists and anti- 
Suffragists met on common ground, to re- 
joice at what is really a great gain for all. 
It is a part of the whole which we Suffra- 
gists hope some day to secure. A. 4. W. 
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DO WOMEN VOTE IN NEW YORK? 


Eprrors JouRNAL:—I am only a coun- 
try woman, and came to the city a few 
weeks ago. There are so many things I do 
not understand that I am wonderfully puz- 
zled sometimes. Knowing that it is your 
mission to help women, I want to know 
whether the women of New York State 
have the ballot? In other words, have they 
been enfranchised? 

Up our way, the folks who oppose Wo- 
man Suffrage say just about this; and it is 
all they can say,—‘‘Not one woman in ten 
wants to vote, for they are well aware that 
as soon as women descend to the level of 
men and mingle with them in the conten- 
tions of the political arena, they must dis- 
pense with all those acts of courtesy which 
gentlemen delight to lavish upon them. If 
they come out of the sheltered nooks of 
delicacy and refinement, they must be con- 
tent to stand while men sit; to be crowded 
and jostled and thrust aside. Nature has 
not fitted women for this; therefore voting 
is forbidden them.” 

Well, I never liked the pushing and 
crowding, so I tried to be contented in my 


pes now I cross Fulton Ferry pretty of- 
ten. Iam told it is as decent as any about 
New York City. I hearthat “‘a great many 
gentlemen, moneyed men doing business in 
New York, live (‘reside’ they call it) in 
Brooklyn, because it is such a respectable 
place.” Well, 1 stop ina very respectable 
neighborhoed too; andI do think the most 
lady-like women, and the best-dressed, 
softest-handed, and cleanest looking men 
go on the Fulton ferry-boats that go on any. 

You know there are cabins on each side 
the boats, and a carriage-way in the middle, 
and over the doors of the cabins are signs, 
‘Ladies’ Cabin” and ‘‘Gentlemen’s Cabin.” 

It is really pitiful to see how few men 
are conceited enough to take their places in 
the ‘‘gentlemen’s cabin.” It cannot be the 
tobacco-juice on the floor, which drives 
them out, for they spit upon ours; nor the 
smoke, for they will smoke quite up to the 
door, and then will throw their cigars on 
the floor to set our dresses a fire, ur knock 
the ashes off and squeeze the fire out and 
put the stumps into their pockets. I sup- 
pose this is owing to the hard times and the 
‘women’s extravagantly long trains. 

I was coming over from New York the 
other evening,—it was after the working- 
folks had all got across, and there were not 
more than half a dozen men who went into 
the gentlemen’s cabin, and droves of them 
crowded in on our side, so that they almost 
knocked me over. Just as I was going into 
the door there was a man there; I guess he 
must have been from the country too; he 
says to me: 

‘The other side, madam.” 

“The what?” said I. 

“Oh, no!” said another man; “‘she’s right; 
this is the ladies’ cabin.” 

“Ts it?” said the first man; ‘‘Beg pardon 
madam.” 

“You are perfectly excusable,’’ said I, 
‘for there do not seem to be many gentle- 
men riding on these boats, and it is easy 
fora man to be deceived when the men- 
folks almost all come on this side. 

“That is because you ladies look so at- 
tractive in your elegant dresses. We want 
to come in here and see where our money 
goes to, and enjoy looking at it,” said the 
city man. 

“So that is what you make us stand up 
for then,—to show our dresses off,” said I, 
for, as true as you live, there were but three 
women sitting down in that cabin, and 
every seat was full, and not half so many 
men were standing up as there were ladies. 
I hope I was not impolite—I had some rea- 

‘gon, it being, as I said, the ladies’ cabin; 
and then, as 1 was alone, I did not care to 
be talking to a stranger. 

I went over to New York one dreadfully 
hot Saturday last August. It was enough 
to do to breathe. What with the stones 
and bricks under foot, and on all sides ex- 
cept skyward, and the heat criss-crossing 
from the walls seven and eight stories high 
all around, I felt about as comfortable as 1 
should have done in a big brick bake-oven; 
and the fumes from the tobacco-shops and 
beer-saloons and whiskey stores aud the 
smell of decay generally, were all there was 
to breathe. I should have felt pretty lan- 
guid that hot day, if I had been in the 
country; but, as it was, I really wondered 

if [should be able to get home; and the 
city folks looked as if they felt so too. 
About four o’clock I was one of the first to 

go upon a ferry-boat, and so got a seat. But 
how that boat did fill up! All the standing 
place was full, and 1 began to look at the 
different faces, and expressions, and clothes, 
and boys, and bundles. But I could not 
enjoy it as much as is common; they all 
looked tired, and I kept feeling as though I 
ought to give some of them my seat. From 
my corner I could see the whole length of 
the row in both cabins, and there was a 
man in four seats out of five; and almost 
every one of them looked as tough and rug- 
ged and well-fed as could be. I saw a good 
many women looking as if about to faint 
away, and I wished I had brought my 
smelling-salts. 

I wondered if a great many of those men 
were near-sighted, if that made them hold 


their newspapers so close to their eyes? 
But I guess they were afraid they should 
see some lady they knew among the faint- 
ing ones. Well, I beckoned to a sickly 
looking young girl that had no blood in her 
lips at all, and she crowded along that way, 
and Isaid: ‘You just take my seat.” 

“Oh no, you are older than I am,” said 
she. ‘‘No matter for that,” said I; ‘I’m 
going round into the gentlemen’s cabin to 
get aseat. They will be as polite to me 
there as ladies are to them when they come 
to their cabin, of course.” But do you 
suppose I got a seat there? Every man of 
them was ready to tell me that the other 
cabin was for ladies. 

It could not be the fine dresses they want- 
ed to admire that day, for half, or more, 
were poorly clad women, working women 
and girls, and what were not such, were 
crushed in and hid from view and admira- 
tion. 

When the boat nears the dock you will 
see the acts of courtesy which these ‘‘gen- 
tlemen delight to lavish upon ladies,” They 
are wise, and so seek first the seats in the 
center of the boat, as being the coolest in 
summer and warmest in winter and safest 
at all times in case of a collision. Just be- 
fore the bell taps a stampede commences, 
and @ woman is blest if she can get within 
ten ,feet of the chain, while the men have 

even filled the space in front of it. So, do- 
ing my very best, I must wait from ten to 
thirty minutes for a chance even to stand in 
a street car; for the men run as if for dear 
life, to meet the empty cars and fill them. 
If you wear a sealskin sacque, you may not 
ride over two miles, before you are offered 
a seat by some gracious gentleman who is 
about to leave the car; but that is proble- 
matical. 

The Centennial was nothing to this every 
day experience, for the men were all out on 
good behavior then, and had their own la- 
dies along for witnesses. But they are not 
at all ashamed now, so their ladies get seats, 
and the ladies smile at them as if it was all 
right. So after standing a half hour wait- 
ing for a chance to get on to a car the other 
day, with three crippled men and five other 
women, and after standing, as they did, all 
the way home, and observing how fashion- 
able it is becoming for ladies to stand while 
men sit, and to be crowded and jostled and 
thrust aside by men, I have concluded that 
you have succeeded in your nefarious 
scheme against the comfort and refinement, 
and delicacy of women; and that we have 
had the ballot with allits attendant evils 
thrust upon us. If so, I can wish you no 
more adequate punishment than to share 
and witness the misery you have wrought! 

G. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A VOICE FROM CALIFORNIA, 


eel 


Eprtors JourRNAL:—There is so little 
said in California, either in the newspapers 
or privately, about Woman Suffrage, and 
so rarely is a word said in favor of it, that 
the inclosed editorial clipped from the Sac- 
ramento Record-Union surprised me, and I 
thought I must send it to you at once. The 
Record-Union is head and shoulders above 
any other paper on the Pacific coast for edi- 
torial ability, not excepting the San Fran- 
cisco papers. The energy and boldness of 
this editorial is refreshing. It is like an 
oasis in the desert. The Convention spoken 
of is that now in session for the revision of 
the State Constitution. J. A. DreEssmr. 

Willows, Colusa Co., val. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SACRAMENTO. 

An effort is being made to elicit an ex- 
ression of opinion regarding Woman Suf- 
rage from the women of Sacramento. The 
romoters appear to think that it may yet 

possible to induce the Convention to do 

ieee to the suppressed sex, in the new 
onstitution. The appeal which is bein 
made to the women of this city is of a kin 
which they ought to respond to without an 
persuasion, and which we are indis 
even to seem to urge upon them. It may 
be well enough that they should speak out 
at such a time, but we think it necessary to 
repeat what we have heretofore observed in 
this Convention, namely, that Woman Suf- 
frage should be claimed as a right, not so- 
licited as a favor. Whether or not it is 
possible to find a ro! of women willing 
to brave ignorant ridicule for the sake of 
defending their right, is entirely irrelevant 
to the main issue, and ought not to be made 
a condition of any legislative procedure. 
The right of women to the Suffrage has 
nothing whatever to do with the disposition 
of women to exercise thatright. It is inde- 
ndent of their inclirations. If it was not, 
it would be improper to demand of the 
Convention the recognition of the right. If 
the Convention dealt with manhood suf- 
— in any such absurd way, it might 
easily find an excuse for disfranchising a 
large percentage of the male population, 
for there are undoubtedly thousands of 
men who never exercise the franchise, and 
who have no disposition to do so. Women 
should have the franchise because there is 
no valid reason for mr it to them; and 
because their right to it rests upon as firm 
grounds as the right of men. If the Con- 
vention hesitate to award them what is their 
due because 1t doubts whether the majority 
of them really want the Suffrage, the fact 
must be —— as indicating that the 
Convention has a very defective realization 
of its own duties and functions and limita- 
tions. It has no more right to stop to in- 
uire whether women want the Suffrage 
than it has to stop to inquire whether eve 





boy in the ~ lic schools will go throu 
the University, before it decides upon main. 


taining the latterinstitution. It is the duty 
of a Constitutional Convention to formulate 
and protect public rights; and Woman Suf- 
f is one of these rights; as clear and 
positive as that of property. If the Con- 
vention refuses to recognize this right, no 
doubt it has the brute force to do so, and 
the women cannot help themselves. But 
we desire to point out clearly that to take 
such a position is to take the position of 
cowards and bullies. A Convention that 
cannot pretend to one the right of women 
to the Suffrage, yet w ich refuses to award 
them that vig t, isa contemptible spectacle. 
Meantime, if the women of Sacramento de- 
sire to express their sentiments on the sub- 
ject we hope they will not be hiadered b 
any false shame. They are entitled to see 
this right of theirs boldly and openly, and 
they ought not to be driven to any abnor- 
on | methods of solicitation.—Sacramento 
(Cal.) Record- Union. 
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ADMISSION OF WOMEN TO THE BAR. 


Mrs. Myra Bradwell, the accomplished 
editor of the Chicago Legal News, herself a 
thoroughly educated lawyer, makes the fol- 
lowing admirable comments on the recent 
action of Congress in declaring women eli- 
gible to practice law in the United States 
Supreme Court: 

“The passage by both houses of Congress 
of a bill proviaing for the admission of wo- 
men to the Bar of the Supreme Court of the 
United States who have been admitted to 
the bar of the highest court of a State, is the 
first national step in the ladder, the last of 
which will be Woman Suffrage, and judg- 
ing from the opinions previously expressed 
by some of the members of this tribunal, it 
might bein keeping with their feelings to 
wear crape for a period of thirty days or 
more, for they evidently consider it in the 
nature of a calamity, when such rights are 
accorded to women as aclass...... 

‘Nearly ten years ago, before the passage 
of any statute upon the subject, we took 
the position in the Supreme Court of this 
State that we could not, under the amend- 
ments to the Constitution of the United 
States, be refused admission to the bar sim- 
ply upon the ground of being a woman. In 
this position, on carrying the case to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, we 
were sustained by that great and honored 
jurist, Chief Justice Chase, who dissented 
from the opinion of his brother judges, re- 
fusing to reverse the judgment of the Su- 
preme Court of this State. Now Congress 
has said to the judges who differ with Chief 
Justice Chase, in a voice that must be obey- 
ed, ‘Open the doors of your tribunal for 
the admission of women.’ We _ never 
doubted the correctness of the views of the 
learned Chief Justice upon this subject. 
There was no statute against the admission 
of a woman to practice in the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and when she 
came with a license from the Supreme 
Court of any State we always thought, and 
still think, that it was an outrage not to ad- 
mit her upon the same terms as aman would 
be admitted. 

“If women are allowed to be physicians, 
clergymen, and last, but not least, lawyers, 
to hold school offices, act as notaries public, 
own property, and control their own earn- 
ings, why should they not be allowed to 
vote? Allowed—remember—not obliged. 
Those vine-clinging creatures who profess 
to be so much shocked at the idea of voting, 
will not be compelled to use the privilege 
if they do not desire it. 

“It is simply saying in a legal way who 
they desire to collect their taxes and admin- 
ister the government,” 
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HARVARD FOR WOMEN. 


Last fall, our most prominent professor 
in Greek received a letter from a young lady 
who wanted to study under him. He wrote, 
in reply, that it was impossible for him to 
take private scholars. She was not daunted 
by his refusal, but explained to him that 
she had resolved to give up Greek unless 
she could go on with it under his direction. 
He was naturally complimented by her per- 
sistence, and consented to try her. There- 
upon she came to Cambridge, and, showing 
herself a brilliant scholar, has continued till 
now her lessons in Greek, besides studying 
Latin and Anglo-Saxon under equally dis- 
tinguished professors. This is the begin- 
ning of the Woman's College at Harvard. 

A few Cambridge ladies, thinking that 
there is room for more than one lady-stu- 
dent in Cambridge, have formed a plan by 
which our professors shall teach regular 
classes of girls. They are making arrange- 
ments for giving these girls boarding-places, 
and for hiring recitation-rooms. The com- 
mon-sense college thus formed is to be run 
with as little red tape as possible. It will 
fit girls for the Harvard Examinations for 
Women, if they choose, or if the students 
prefer a less circumscribed course, they can 
have that. Of course, there is no intention, 
us yet, of forming four classes, or setting 
up the stupid machinery of required studies 
which we still retain; all the members of 
the college will have the same liberty as our 
special students, or as students at a German 
university. 

Until the college is regularly endowed, it 
will be, to a certain extent, dependent on 
the caprice of our instruetors, though they 
have very generally given their cordial sup- 
port to the scheme. It is easily seen that 





the trouble of repeating a lecture or recita- 





tion already prepared is small, compared to 
the addition to a salary which a large out- 
sidé class could give. If the university is 
rigorous in its exclusion of women from 
the laboratories, there will be, at first, some 
difficulties in obtaining about the apparatus 
necessary to the study of chemistry and 
physics; but these can be remedied in two 
or three years. 

Of course, the college will give no degree 
at first; but it is hard to see that it will 
make any difference. ‘‘She has studied 
‘two years at Harvard” will always mean 
more than ‘‘she is a Neophogen A. B.;” 
and to those who study for study itself, a 
degree is of minor importance. It is, how- 
ever, easy to anticipate that this college 
will early be included in the University, 
taking the place which Girton College holds 
at Oxford, if it is not absolutely made a 
part of our College, What will be more 
easy than for an instructor with two small 
sections to obtain leave to have them recite 
together? What more just than that a few 
of the vacant U. E. R. desks be filled, for 
this occasion only, by ladies who have the 
same course? And, with the entering 
wedge thus introduced, to what shall we 
not come? 

‘‘Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 
The powers that be have thundered against 
coeducation; but seven ladies of Cambridge 
are strong enough to snap their fingers in 
the powers’ faces, and bring the girls here 
to study. Unless the professors who con- 
sent to take private pupils are cashiered un- 
mercifully, it is probable that the powers 
will have to lump it.—Harvard Advocate. 


HOW OUR NEIGHBORS LIVE. 





Here is a man, the father of six children, 
who has regular work at one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a day. The oldest of 
these children is a boy of thirteen, who is 
in his last year ir the Grammar school, and 
whom the father, with commendable regard 
for his son’s future welfare, wishes to keep 
in school until the Grammar school course 
is completed. The only bread-winner of 
the family is, therefore, the father; and for 
these eight persons his dollar and a quarter 
a day is the entire subsistence. Out of the 
thirty-two dollars of his monthly earnings, 
six dollars must go for rent. The coal for 
one fire will cost on the average not less 
than four dollars a month more. It is diffi- 
cult to see how the commonest and coarsest 
clothing, including shoes for the winter, 
could be obtained for this family for less 
than an average of seventy-five cents a 
month for each person. Subtracting now 
the cost of rent, fuel and clothing from the 
monthly wages and making no allowance 
for furniture, or doctor’s bills, or sundries, 
we have a remainder of sixteen dollars a 
month with which to purchase food for 
eight persons—exactly two dollars a month 
for each, or for the whole family a little less 
than four dollars a week. 

Now the fact is that there are a great 
many families in all our eastern cities that 
are living on an income as small as this; 
living, too, upright and honorable lives; 
making no complaints and asking no fa- 
vors. They are not paupers and they never 
will be; they would rather die than beg. 
Out of some of the homes where these strait- 
ened conditions prevail some of our best 
citizens will come. But we wish to ask all 
well-to-do people who think they are living 
economically to sum ‘up their grocer’s and 
butcher’s bills for a month, and then con- 
sider what sixteen dollars would do toward 
providing a family of eight with food for 
the same length of time. It is perfectly 
plain that such a family can have but little 
meat, and only the coarsest bread; it is not 
quite plain that they will always have as 
much as they want of that. Some of the 
children born into these households will 
probably die for want of proper nourish- 
ment; those of strong vitality will pull 
through, and may live to be industrious 
and worthy menand women. The courage 
and patience of some of the fathers and 
mothers who are making this brave fight 
with starvation is itself an inspiration; the 
children who have before them every day 
such examples of clear grit ought to turn out 
well. 

For many of these families, it ought also 
to be said, the pinthing times do not al- 
ways last. The older children begin to 
earn a little by and by, and thus the reve 
nues of the household are slightly augment- 
ed, and a little addition makes a vast differ- 
ence in the comfort of the family. Fora 
few years, however, the lot of a good many 
of our industrious and self-respecting fami- 
lies is a hard one, and we have simply 
sought to show our kind-hearted readers 
just how hard it is, and exactly what it sig- 
nifies fora laborer with a large family to 
subsist on a dollar and a quarter a day. 

What can be done about it? 

In the first place we would suggest to the 
employers of labor that they ought not tc 
be living sumptuously, nor to be pocketing 
large profits or dividends while men with 
families are working for themat adollar and 
a quarteraday. Of course, if there are no 
profits, or if their business is carried on at a 
loss, the employer is absolved from the duty 
of increasing the wages of his workmen; 
but when there are profits to divide, simple 
humanity demands that the laborer should 





have a larger share of them. The railroad 
company or manufacturing corporation that 
cuts down the wages of its employes to a 
dollar and a quarter a day in order that it 
may keep up its dividends to eight or ten per 
cent, is probably guilty of the sin of Cain. 
and though the popular belief is that cor. 
porations have no souls, the stain of this sin 
will surely be found on somebody's soul at 
the judgment day. 

In the second place, such a family as we 
have described ought to have a little help 
during the time of their hardest struggle, 
while their children are all young and in 
school. Mr. Joseph Cook suggests that it 
ought to come from the overseers of the 
poor; he argues that if the state compels 
parents to send children to school while 
they need the children’s earnings, the state 
ought to make up this loss to the parents, 
We do not like the suggestion. Above gil 
things let us guard all our households from 
every appearance of pauperism. Neither 
do we think it well as a general rule that 
such families as these should be helped by 
local charitable societies or relief associg- 
tions. It ought to be donein such a way as 
to preserve and stimulate their self-respect; 
and to this end it is better that it should be 
done by kind hearted individuals, who wil] 
take a persona! interest in them, and admin- 
ister their material aid with good will and 
good judgment. There are worthy fami- 
lies connected with many of our churches 
that deserve such aid; and the church rela. 
tion ought to make it easy to find them out 
and help them. There is wealth enough, 
and good will enough in the land to protect 
all such industrious and self-respecting peo- 
ple from distress; all that is needed is that 
those who have the ability and the generos- 
ity should take a little pains to put them- 
selves in personal communication with their 
lowlier neighbors.—Hditor’s Table Sunday 
Afternoon. 


THE COOKING SCHOOL. 





Seven pupils were in waiting yesterday 
morning at the hour appointed for the cook- 
ing school to open, all of them wishing to 
become practical housekeepers. This was 
quite an agreeable surprise for the commit- 
tee in attendance, who had only to sit down 
on the list for to-day. The teacher was in 
readiness, and with her watchful and earn- 
est class about her, began the day’s lesson. 
The first thing was to start the fire, and 
then to settle on the dishes for the day. A 
large white table was drawn near the rear 
windows of the room, and about this every 
one gathered, after first taking a look about 
in the dressers and closets to become famil- 
iar with the whereabouts of the utensils, 
On one side was the closet where the table 
dishes were kept; here were plates, cups 
and saucers, vegetable dishes, platters, 
gravy-boats, tumblers and knives and forks. 
Underneath was a set of drawers which held 
the napery, towels, dish-cloths and mops 
not in use, roller towels and other things of 
the kind. On the opposite side was a dres- 
ser, in which were the dishes to be used in 
cooking, yellow bowls of every size, from 
the small quart bowl to the large one which 
was to be used in mixing the bread, pitch- 
ers of different size, plates for baking, cups 
for measuring, scales, spice boxes, egg-beat- 
ers, wooden spoons, cutting-boards, cake- 
boards, rolling-pins, and all the other acces- 
sories of a well-filled kitchen closet. A 
clock was on the wall, and underneath were 
hung the rules of the school, which demand- 
ed that every pupil should provide herself 
at each lesson with a clean white apron and 
a hand towel; that the hands should be 
thoroughly washed before commencing the 
preparation of any dish; that all dishes 
used in cooking should be washed before the 
class was excused, and that all towels and 
dish-cloths should be well washed and 
rinsed. Not only is cookery to be taught, 
but principles of economy and cleanliness 
of all kitchen habit. 

The dishes decided upon for the day were 
tomato soup, mutton stew and steamed ap- 
ple pudding with sauce; bread also was to 
be set which the next day’s class would 
knead into loaves or into rolls. Aprons 
were donned, sleeves were turned back, 
hands were washed and the work began. 
All were provided with note-book and pen- 
cils to.take down each rule as it was given 
by the teacher. Alternately they were call- 
ed to assist; one cut the meat, another the 
potatoes, the quantity of water was meas- 
ured, and the stew was put to cook; the 
tomato soup was then started, the pudding 
mixed and put to steam, the butter and su- 
gar prepared for the sauce, and then came 
the bread-making. Each one in the class 
took some practical part in the preparation 
of thedishes, and while one worked the rest 
took notes and watched the progress made. 
It was the duty of some to attend to the 
cooking after the mixing or work of prepa- 
ration had been gone through, and they 
soon found that care had a great deal to do 
with the success of the dishes. When the 
dishes in preparation were nearly done the 
table was spread and the hungry cooks sat 
down to the dinner which they had had 
such a hand in preparing, and evidently 
they enjoyed it. Certainly, everything was 


well served and the odor was appetizing. 

If the school does all that is hoped for it, 
it will certainly accomplish a much-needed 
missionary work among average housekeep- 
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ers. Many women marry, and start at 
housekeeping without any practical know]- 
edge of what they are to do, and all the 
theory they have is got from cook books; 
which are anything but economical. There 
has been no way tor them to learn, and the 
consequence has been a series of experi- 
ments, which have resulted in badly cooked 
food, much waste of material, discourage- 
ment on the part of the young cook and dis- 
satisfaction on the part of the husband, 
whose patience will be exhausted after 
much long-suffering. Al] this the cooking 
school will do away with, if it is well pat- 
ronized, and, if all classes are as well filled 
as the first one was, there will be little 
doubt of the eagerness of women to avail 
themselves of the opportunity of learning 
how to furnish their tables with economical 
and well-cooked food. Another thing they 
will learn, if the lesson of yesterday be any 
criterion, the value of time and the best way 
of economizing it. There was no waiting; 
while -one thing was in one state of prepara- 
tion something else was commenced, and 
in that way two or three things could be 
carried on at once, and adealof time saved; 
and to most housekeepers who are without 
servants this economy of time is worth as 
much as economy in expenditure, and saves 
as much in the end.— Advertiser. 


A MEETING OF EXTREMES. 

THE CONVERSATION AT THE REV. JOSEPH 
COOK’S LAST EVENING-TALK BY COL. 
T. W. HIGGINSON, AND DISCUSSION BY 
FRIENDS AND OPPONENTS OF HIS VIEWS. 


Mr. Alcott assisted at the conversation 
last evening at the Rev. Joseph Cook’s, rath- 
er than led it, for the feature of the even- 
ing was a semi-conversation, semi-discourse 
by Col. T. W. Higginson upon the meeting 
of the extremes of orthodoxy and radical- 
ism. Col. Higginson’s spirit was remarka- 
bly frank and candid toward those who did 
not agree with him in religious matters, and 
invited a reconciliation of extreme views 
upon a common ground of truth. The 
present is not a period of growing antago- 
nism, he said, but the reverse. In the last 
fifty years the changes among both radicals 
and conservatives have been enormous in 
the direction of more sympathy. There is 
far less virulence toward religion as relig- 
ion. Protestants and Catholics, also, have 
both made concessions for the sake of 
truth. Reputable evangelical journals have 
placed themselves on ground where the 
radicals can heartily agree with them. A 
little more sympathy, Colonel Higginson 
thought, will bring together those who are 
now far apart, and no amount of discussion 
of the details of doctrine will ever bring 
about this sympathy. He referred to his 
own experience, and said he never had an 
approach to what Orthodox peuple call a 
stifling of conscience. The radicals are 
forced into an imaginary antagonism by the 
talk of confessing Christ. To him (the 
speaker) Christianity is but the greatest sect 
in the world. The radicals have a high re- 
spect for all religions in the world, but 
misstatements are habitually made as to 
their position. Col. Higginson spoke of his 
experience in working for the poor; he has 
always had more sympathy and codpera- 
tion from the liberals than from the con- 
servatives. Orthodox people, he declared, 
have manifested a culpable indifference to 
the salvation of the souls of the radicals. 
He again related his own experience; only 
one of the Orthodox has ever spoken to 
him about bis salvation, and then he (Hig- 
ginson) introduced the subject. The Or- 
thodox should not forget that they are 
dealing with the second generation of rad- 
icals; these now are not flying in the face 
of a father’s teaching and mother’s prayers, 
as is said. They never had that training. 
He himself has never had a serious intel- 
lectual struggle. The address closed with 
a eulogy of the beauty of union of ex 
tremes when it comes. 

Discussion followed, shared in turn by 
the Rev. Drs. Reuen Thomas, Bartol, Man- 
ning, McKenzie and Dudley, the Rev. J. H. 
Ward, Mr. Alcott, the Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Prof. Mead, the Rev. Dorus Clarke and 
Miss Mary F. Eastman, and was closed by 
Mr. Cook. Each speaker maintained his 
well known views, and the discussion was 
earnest and at times eloquent. Though 
abundant charity to others was offered by 
each, yet most were inclined to think that 
unity and peace weuld be reached when the 
others came to their views. It was after 
half-past ten when the party dispersed. 
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THE POLAR SEA. 








Captain A. B. Tuttle, a native of New 
York, whose sailor-life began thirty-five 
years ago, and who has made twenty voy- 
ages to the arctic regions, believes confident- 
ly in the existence of an open sea around 
the north pole. In fact, he says he ‘‘has 
been there.” The belief in an open polar 
sea, which was so strong and so general, af- 
ter Dr. Kane’s voyage, has declined of late, 
and is not now prevalent. Captain Tuttle’s 
reports are not likely to revive it, without as- 
sistance from others. His last veyage to 
the artic sea, was made, last year. He start- 
ed from Hakodado, in Japan, in a full-rig- 
ged ship with a crew of forty-fivemen. Here 
isan extract from a report of his account of 
the voyage: 





“In latitude seventy-eight he found an 
open sea clear of ice. In latitude eighty- 
one he noticed an extraordinary dip ot the 
compass, and on taking soundings discover- 
ed the cause of it to be immense lodes of a 
magnetic substance in five fathoms of water. 
It was mixed with minerals and fine parti- 
cles of gold. In latitude eighty-two he en- 
countered the belt, grounded under the wa- 
ter, and extending 1n height, in some places, 
over 400 feet. It stretched east and west as 
far as the eye could reach. He here dis- 
covered that the needle pointed due south, 
and. in his own mind, concluded that the 
magnetic deposit he had passed had some 
connection with the direction in which the 
needle usually pointed. By climbing to the 
highest point on the icy barrier he could 
see directly into an open polar sea lying 
beyond, and by tracing along the belt east- 
wardly he found a passage through into this 
sea, with a depth of ninety fathoms, or 540 
feet. The water was quite warm, and a 
gulf stream was steadily setting out with a 
velocity of from four to six miles per hour. 
He pulled through this passage in whale 
boats, and found it to be about eighteen 
miles wide. In the north part of this open 
sea he found nearly fresh leaves of plan- 
tains, bananas and other tropical plants 
floating on the water. Last July, he found 
a large female whale going north through 
the open passage before mentioned, and also 
saw migratory birds going north. In Octo- 
ber, these birds went back south with their 
young, and about the same time he observ- 
ed whales going south with their young.” 

How far north he went is not told; but 
he went beyond the ice-belt, which was 
north of the eighty-second degree of north 
latitude; and he found the sea entirely open 
beyond it. It appears that the sea was shal- 
low, or comparatively so, for aspace above 
the eightieth degree. Perhaps the ice de- 
scribed by Capt. Nares as ‘‘Palzeocrystic,” 
was grounded in a shallow sea, and had an 
open sea beyond it. Be this as it may, it is 
and will be believed, that Capt Nares did 
not explore sufficiently to know as much 
about that ice and the sea beyond it, as he 
might have known. 








HUMOROUS. 


An accountant who visited Bunker Hill 
Monument last summer, says it is the long- 
est column he ever footed up. 


A Sunday-school boy, on being asked 
what made the Tower of Pisa lean, replied, 
‘Because of the famine in the land.” 


‘Should a man drink malt liquors?” quer- 
ies a medical exchange. Weli, if a man 
has a wife it’s his duty to sup porter. 


The French are acquiring a more stable 
government every year. Paris alone con- 
sumed 11,219 horses for food Jast year. 


It is remarked by an unfeeling Kentucky 
journal, that when Mr. Blaine gets ready to 
wash the ensanguined shirt, he will not take 
it to the Chinese laundry. 


Once they started a girl’s seminary in 
Utah. It flourished well; but, just in the 
height of its prosperity, the principal eloped 
with the whole school. 


‘‘What is the name of your cat, sir?” in- 
quired a visitor. ‘‘His name was William,” 
said the host, ‘‘until he had fits, and since 
then we have called him Fitz- William!” 


A minister who was speaking quite loud 
saw a woman leaving the church with a 
bo? ban babe, and thereupon exclaimed: 
“Your baby don’t disturb me, madam.” 
‘That isn’t it, sir,” she replied; ‘‘you dis- 
turb the baby.” 


Two little girls were talking to each other 
recently, and one said, with the greatest 
naivete: ‘‘We have a new schoolma’am, and 
she don’t know nothing—(a pause) she don’t 
know how to whip a scholar.” 

Laura sits watching the clouds overhead, 
‘Where are they going, I wonder?” 

Prosaic Tom, from the door of the shed, 
“T guess they are going to thunder!”’ 

“Where are they going?’’ Ethel inquires, 
Watching the cows as oy pass; 

Radely shoute Bill, with voice like a crier’s, 
“T reckon they're going to grass!” 

A little girl, visiting a neighbor with her 
mother, was gazing curiously at the hostess’s 
new bonnet, when the owner queried, ‘‘Do 
you like it, Laura?” -The innocent replied: 
‘‘Why, mother said it was a perfect fright; 
but it don’t scare me.” Laura’s mother 
didn’t stay long after that. 


When an old backwoodsman was about 
to take his first ride on a Mississippi steam- 
er, he was asked whether he would take 
deck or cabin passage. ‘‘Well,” said he; 
in a resigned sort of way, ‘‘I’ve lived all 
my life in a cabin, and I guess cabin passage 
will be good enough fora rough chap like 
me.” 


Ina primary school not long ago, the 
teacher undertook to convey to her pupils 
an idea of the uses of the hyphen. She 
wrote on the blackboard ‘‘bird’s-nests,” and 
pointing to the hyphen asked the school, 
‘‘What is that for?” Aftera short pause a 
little Fenian piped out, ‘‘Plase, ma’am, 
that’s for the bird to roosht on.” 


Passing the old man on.—At a recent 
swell dinner party in London, an elderly 
cousin from beyond the Border, was among 
the my On entering, his name was 
called out by Jeames No. 1, and then by 
Nos. 2 and 3, which seemed to exasperate 
the old gentleman, as he exclaimed: ‘Eh, 
mon, don’t be in such a hurry! I am com- 
ing as fast as I can. 


IVORINE scram rene 








() 
sable surfaces; gilt edge, 
smooth leather cover; a most 


convenient memorandum 
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ROYAL Peutrn 
Absolutely Pure, 


“ROYAL” has a larger sale than all other baking 
powders combined—because of its unquestioned Puri- 
ty, uniform Strength, Healthfulness and Efficacy 
Prepared from GRAPE CREAM TARTAR imported 
expressly for this peerless powder direct from the 
Wine district of France—it has received the indorse- 
ment and recommendation of the New York Board 
of Health, and of eminent physicians and scientific 
men everywhere. No family having once used the 
Roya! Baking Powder will ever be without it. 

Sold only in tin cans by grocers. 

=" The finest preparation in the world. Consum- 
ers should observe that its perfect purity and strength 
not only insures success in baking, but makes it go 
one-third further than adulterated or short-weight 
kinds. It will keep any length of time in any climate. 





EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL, — COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine proper- 
ties of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided 
our breakfast tables with a delicately flavored bever- 
age which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It 
is by the judicious useof such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency todisease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may es 
cape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well-for 
tified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame." — Civil Service Gazette. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 44 and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & Co., Homeopathic Chemists, 


Lonpon, Ene. 6m40 


THREF COMIC OPERAS! 


THE SORCERER, 
By Gilbert & Sullivan. $1.00 


H, M. 8S. PINAFORE, 
By Gilbert & Sullivan. $1.00 


THE LITTLE DUKE, 
, Words by Williamg & Sullivan. $1.00. 





The above three operas are alike in being ons to 
sing, and are all = pleasing. They need but little 
scenery, and are ly given by amateurs as well as 
pegregerene. THE SORCERER is a jolly English opera, 
ull of innocent wit and has fine music. Tue LittLe 
DvuKeE has carefully revised words, and is a charming 
and graceful production. PinaFrore is already fa- 
mous. 


MASON’S PIANOFORTE TECHNICS 

contains thousands of exercises of the most useful na 
ture. The book is the best ible companion or 
successor to a good Piano Instruction book. By 
Wa. Mason and W. 8. B. Matuews. $2.50. 


JOHNSON'S NEW METHOD FOR THOROUGH BASS. 
is the best, easiest and most thorough method for 
learning to play Church Music, Glees, and Chord- 
music of any kind. $1.00. 

The WEEKLY Musical ReEcorp, isthe most suc- 
cessful, most interesting and useful Musical Weekly 
ever published, $2.00 per year. Send 6 cents for 
— copy and get 50 cents worth of musicin any 
number. 

Send 25 cents for ‘10 Easter Carols.”’ 


New England Conservatory 


Method for the Pianoforte. 


This very popular and good Method has had a 
thorough trial at the Conservatory, and has been 
largely used in other places. 


It differs from other Methodsin being composed 
of Three Parts or Books. 


Part I, for the First Grade of Learners, has 72 
pages, the Elements, Five-finger and other Exercises, 
easy Stadies and Tunes, and is in itself a good, easy 
instruction Book. 


Part Il. for the Second Grade, has 83 e8, 
more difficult Exercises, Scales, and Studies, and a 
number of Pieces from the works of great Masters. 


Part EK. for the Third Grade, has 116 pages, 
Grand Scales and A os, with a few good Studies 
and a few difficult Pieces. 


Price of each part, $1.50. Complete, $3.25. 


The Musical Record, Dexter Smith, Editor, mailed 
for 6 cts, Circulates 20,000 permonth. Music, News 
&c. $2 per year. 


Any book mailed post-free, for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


** Notice to Papers.—Direct your papers to ‘OLIVER 
Ditson & Co., Boston.’’** 


C. H. DITSON &CO., 843 Broadway, N. Y. 


NGE New varieties, Japanese, Pin 
CORRESPONDENCE Back, Days of the week in 
French and English, just re- 
ceived by Ward & Gay, Station 
ers, 180 Devonshire St., Boston. 





CARDS. 





MARK TWAIN'S | MARCUS 


SCRAP BOOKS, WARD'S 
LAP TABLETS, | SCRAP BOOKS, 
POCKETBOOKS, | GOLD PENS, 
PORTFOLIOS, PENCIL CASES, 
VISITING PENHOLDERS, 

CARDS, | STYLOGRAPH 
INKSTANDS, PEN, 
JAPANESE BOX PAPERS, 


NAPKINS, | EDISON‘S 





CORRESPOND. | ELECTRIC PEN, 
ENCE CARDS, | MONOGRAMS, 

SHAKSPERIAN | FINE PAPERS, 
CALENDARS, | & ENVELOPES, 


Blank Books for the Counting House, 
School or Family; a stock complete in 


all its departments. 


WARD & GAY, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL STATIONERS 
No. 180 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





NEW BOOKS. 
THE LADY OF THE AROOSTOOK, 


By W. D. Howe ts, author of “Their Wedding 
Journey,” “A Chance Acquaintance,” &c. 12mo, 
$2 00. 


Thasonghly enjoyable from the first chapter. Mr. 
Howells has done much for American literature; in 
this story he also does much for American social life, 
and with exquisite grace and delicacy makes plain 
how purer is the atmosphere that is breathed by the 
American girl than that which ades the continent. 
Wholesome truth, easy narrative, and the daintiest 
humor combine to make the novel delightful on every 
page.—Hartford Courant. 





UNCLE TOM’S CABIN 
Popular Itustrated Edition. 


By Harriet Beecuzr Stowe. Printed from the 
same plates as the handsome Holiday Edition, but 
without red rule. Containing the Introduction, the 
Bibliography of Editions and Translations, and the 
Illustrations. A very desirable edition. $200. 





Household Bryant. 


|By Arrangement with Mesers. D. Appleton & Co.) 


Complete Poetical Works of WiLL1am CULLEN Bry- 
ant. Household Edition. Uniform with Household 
Editions of Longfellow, Whittier, &c. 1 volume. 
12mo. $200. 


Aagelo. A Poem of Michel Angelo and Vittoria 
Colonna. New Edition. By Stuart STeRne. 
$1 00, ‘Full of interest as a mere story."—N. Y. 


Memorial and Biographical Sketches, 
By James FREEMAN CLARKE. $2 00. 

The nineteen essays, articles, sermons and addresses 
which make up this volume are marked by the sterl- 
ing qualities, the common-sense, manliness, earnest- 
ness and tenderness which have given Dr. Clarke his 
enviable — in his native city and State. —The 
New York Nation. 


Autobiography of Harriet Martineau, 
With Memorials by Mrs. M. W. Cuapman. Por- 
traits. 2 vols., 8vo, $6; half calf, $11. 

Biography is always fascinating when it deals in 
- competent manner at all with any one so remark- 
able and so full of life as Harriet Martineau And 
these volumes are likely to be among the most eager- 
, read of the biographies of our time.—London Spec- 

. 


Life of Charlotte Cushman, By Emma 
Sressins. With Portraits. Crown 8vo, $250; 
half calf, $5. 


The point of view in which the present work as- 
sumes an exceeding interest is that of the portraiture 
of a rare and noble woman, rather than of a critical 
estimate or an illustrious dramatic artist. Charlotte 
Cushman furnishes a study of human character more 
inspiring in its influence than the record of hei ad- 
mirable achievements on the stage.— New York 

ne. 


Life of Madame de la Rouchefoucauld, 
Gilt top. $1 25. 
We recommend this delightful book to all thought- 
ful minds; even to the most worldly it must possess 
a charm.— Portland Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent, post-paid on 
receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, OSGOOD & CO., Boston. 


Boston Books for March. 


Easter Lilies, for Easter Holy-days. 


RESURGIT: 


HYMNS AND SONGS OF THE RESURRECTION. 


Collected and Edited with notes by Frank Fox- 
crort of the editorial staff of the Boston Journal, 
with an introduction by Rev. ANDREW P. PEa- 
nopy. D. D. 

The most comprehensive work of the kind ever 
published, covering fifteen centuries of Sacred Song, 
and embracing not only the more prominent of Amer- 
ican and English Resurrection hymns, but translations 
from the Greek, Latin, Swedish, Danish, German and 
Russian, as well, with Historical Notes concerning 
the Hymns, and Biographical Sketches of the authors, 
with exhaustive indexes of the Latin Hymns, First 
Lines, Authors and Translators. 


ZOPHIEL, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 


By “MARIA DEL OcorpENTE”’ (Mrs. Maria Brooke) 
an American tess, who died in 1845. Edited 
with notes ond a3 introduction by Mrs. Zape. B. 
GustaFrson, author of “Meg; a Pastoral, and Other 
Poems” (lately published. : 
At the time this poem e its appearance, Robert 

Southey, Charles b, and other celebrated Eng- 
lishmen of letters, read it with astonishment and ad- 
miration, and Southey claimed for it the first place 
among works of feminine genius. Mrs. Gustafson’s 
researches and efforts to obtain the fullest informa- 
tion of the character, life and literary labors of this 
gifted woman, have covered a period of nearly seven 
years. 


Elements of Design. 


For the use of Parents and Teachers. 4 Dr. WIL- 
L1AM RimmeER. With 48 fall of illustrations. 
Svo. cloth, $2.00 net. If sent by mail $2.25. 

What the author offers is not a new set of patterne, 
to be copied, nor a shortcut to the drawing of the 
human figure, but a method of teaching that shall ap- 
ply to Drawing, the same fundamental principle ani- 
versally adopted in the teaching of elementary science, 
that shall make clear the essential ei my at the 
outset, and hold them fast tothe end. What he aims 
at is a Drawing-Primer that shall find its way, with 
the Reading: Primer, and the first lessons in Arithme- 
tic, into the hands of school teachers, and of mothers, 
for daily use as a regular part of elementary instruc- 
tion. 


At the Back of the Moon. 


tical satire, by A. Lunar Wray. Bound in 
cloth, price 50 cents. 

Under the gnise of a visit to the Moon anda de- 
scription of the peculiarities of the inhabitants, it 
treats of many phases of mundane politics, society, 
religion, and education ina very caustic and telling 
strain. The Boston Traveller, said of the advance 
sheets, ‘It is the best specimen of real satire that we 
have seen for some time.”’ 


* * 
Saying the Catechism, 
Seventy-five years ago, and the Historical Results. 

By Rev. Dorvus CLarkE, D. D. Paper, 75 cents, 

cloth 50 cents. 

An address delivered before the ‘New England 
Historic Genealogical Sooiety’’ last December, de- 
scribing in a most amusing and interesting manner 
how our forefathers studied and recited the Cate- 
chism seventy-five yor ago, when it was taught 
everywhere—in the family, in the school and in the 
church. Dr. Clarke says: ‘‘Wehad it for breakfast, 
we had it for dinner, and we had it for — A 

Sold by all booksellers, and sent by mail, post- . 
on receipt of price. Catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, 


PUBLISHERS, BOSTON. 











ANNIE T. FOGG, 


DRESS REFORM ROOMS. 


5 HAMILTON PLACE. 
Garments of all kinds cat; basted or made to order. 
Patterns cut from measures, and warranted to fit. 
Latest Patterns for Stamping and Embroidery re- 
ceived each week from New York. 
Emancipation Waists, Dress Reform 
Corsets, 
STOCKING AND GARMENT SUSPENDERS, 
Union under-flannels of all kinds ready-made or to 
order. 4 
Infante wardrobes made, and patterns cut. 
Ladies furnishing goods of every kind in improved 
makes. 
ANNIE T. FOGG, 5 Hamilton Place, 
Boston. First Floor. 6m44 


HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS 
For Ladies and Children. 


Union Under Flannels, Eman- 
cipation Suite, Waists, Cheme- 
lettes, Dress form Corset 
Waists, &c. Call or send for il- 
lustrated Catalogue and Re- 
duced Price List. mention 
ing this peer. Agents wanted. 

‘atterns sold. 

Alice Fletcher & Co. 

6 East 14th St.,N.¥.City. 


For ladies or tlemen, in t 
POCKET variety of finish and in all sizes. 


Ward & Gay, Stationers, 180 Devon- 


BOOKS. shire St., Boston. 
HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating housé plants 
by 8. T. Maynard, Professor of Horticulture in the 

assachnsetts Agricultural College. Mailed FREE 
to any address by W. H. BOWKER & CO., Manufac- 
turers. Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers and 
the Celevrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham 
Street, Boston; 3 Park P.ace, New York. 3m38 


R. MARSTON & 00S 
DINING ROOMS, 


FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


23,25 & 27 Brattle Street, 
BOSTON. 




















MARSTON HOUSE, 


On the European Plan. 


No. 17 BRATTLE STREET, 


R, Marston & Co., Proprietors 
Rooms to Let br the Dav or Week 





LAVINIA GOODELL. ANGIE KING, 


GOODELL & KING, 


Attorneys at Law 


Office No. 8 West Milwaukee Street, Janesville, 
Wisconsin, first door West of Post Office. Money to 
Loan. Business attended to with promptness and 
dispatch. 


Mrs. Dr. Tuck, Eclectic, 


AND 


A THOROUGH ELECTRICIAN. 


Examines 





jents by the French Cranial Diagno- 
sis. Indigestion, and all kinds of chronic diseases, 
Scrofula eenente Tumors, and Diseases of Wo- 
men, pouek es. The doctor has a few remedies 
outside of her office practice, which she has been 
to make more public, as testimonials at her 
ce will show. First, her 


Improved Hygienic Plasters 


will ae cure Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sciatica, 
Bunions, weak and painful backs and joints, pair 
through the kidneys, liver and shoulders, Beit: 
large, they give strength and support to the abdomi- 
nal organs, drawing to the surface heat, and dee} 
seated inflammation, which is the t cause of debili- 
ty and suffering, Second, her hair pomade, which is 
not poisonous, and not a dye, but a nice dressing. 
and will | agen the hair from turning grey for years, 
I) not prevent the hair from heing crimped.) 
hird, Her urinary remedy for incontinence of urine, 
and diseases of the kidneys and bladder; also at her 
office may be found her Hygienic Abdominal! Support- 
ers, Elastic bands, Urinals for both sexes, syringes. 
etc., etc. Umbilical Trusses made to order and war- 
ranted to fit. Office 
28 Winter street, Room 16, 
Send stamp for circular. 


LAP 





A most convenient article for 
writing upon when held in the 
wards. Ward & Gay. Stationers, 

wards. A tioners, 
TABLETS. 180 Devonshire St., ton. 





BOWKER’'S AMMONIATED 


Food for Flowers. 


Send two ten cent pieces wrapped and enclosed in 
a letter for trial package sufficient for twenty lants 
for three months, including a little book on ‘ How to 
make House Plants Bloom,’’ by fessor Moyaess. 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural College, BOWKER 
FERTILIZER CO., Chatham Street, Boston; 3 
Park Place, New York. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


Ten miles from Teeeiatie, under the care cf 
Friends, gives a thorough collegiate education to 
both sexes, who here pursue the same courses of 
study, and receive the same degrees. 

For catalcgue, giving full particulars as to courses 
of study, Terms, &c., address, 

EDWARD H. MAGILL, President. 
Swarthmore College,Swarthmore, Delaware Co., Penn. 








ante of Bias ny Po 

ments of Blan sin the city, can 

BLANK be found at our store. Journals, Led- 
gers, Cash Books, Pass Books, Memo- 

randum Books, Note Books for Stu- 

Std ates wind 

ay. 

BOOKS. siktioners, 180 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 
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GOVERNOR PRESCOTT ON 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SCHOOL MEETINGS. 

The men of New Hampshire are justly 
proud that their State has led New England 
in establishing the right of women to vote 
in school meetings. 

Governor Prescott, by whose signature 
the bill became a law, participated the oth- 
er day in a festival in Concord, held ex- 
pressly to commemorate the first anniversa- 
ry of that event. 

The Manchester Mirror and American re- 
ports in full the speech of the Governor. 
We have transferred it to our columns for 
its own excellence, and because it is a part 
of the history of the growth of equal rights 
for women :'— 

Ladies and Gentlemen :—A few days ago I 
received a call from one of the most accom- 
plished, energetic and sincere advocates of 
the rights of women to be found in our 
State. In the course of conversation at the 
interview, she stated that this ‘‘Commemo- 
ration Festival” was to be held, and invited 
me to be present on the occasion, and to 
say what seemed tome best. She explained 
somewhat the nature and the object of the 
meeting, and I gave her assurance that I 
would be present. This festival is designed 
to commemorate the enactment of a law in 
this State, at the last.session of our Legisla- 
ture, allowing women to vote in our school- 
meetings on all subjects appertaining to our 
schools. Asi had approved of the act I 
could see no impropriety or inconsistency 
in being present So far as I know, I have 
never been classed with the advanced advo- 
cates of Woman Suffrage, but I have long 
thought that the purity of the ballot-box, as 
we have seen it managed in this State, and 
as we have known of its management 
throughout the country, could be better sus- 
tained in the presence of cultivated and in- 
telligent women than largely in the presence 
of low, thoughtless, ignorant and debased 
men, who know nothing and care less of 
the subjects they are voting upon. 

The law is a new departure in New Eng- 
land, and one I think its advocates hardly 
expected so soon, but hoped at some day, 
not far in the future, to see enacted and in 
force. It is a radical change from the long 
established practice in this State, and, if the 
rights conferred are exercised, 1 am quite 
clear in my own mind we shall see a decid- 
ed improvement in our schools. The law 

ives every woman who possesses the qual- 
fications applied to the males, an equal 
voice at all our school-meetings, on all 
questions relating to the schools, the build- 
ing of new school houses or the repair of 
the old ones, the selection of prudential and 
superintending committees, the selection of 
school books and regulating ina large de- 
gree the methods of instruction. — : 

Certainly the power conferred is precise- 
ly the same as that now exercised by the 
men. We all have a tike interest in the ed- 
ucation of-the children, and the more com- 
prehensive their cultivation the more influ- 
ential citizens they will become. There 
were employed in New Hampshire in 1878 
six hundred male and three thousand and 
twenty-six female teachers; five females to 
one male, and we think in Massachusetts 
there is still a larger ratio of female instruc- 
tors. Here the people place their children, 
now numbering about 66,000 in this State, 
as soon as it is deemed expedient to enter 
the public schools, under the care and guid- 
ance of the teacher, who, in such instances, 
almost invariably is a female. 

The physical, moral, social and intellec- 
tual training of these children is then, in a 
large degree, entrusted to* these teachers, 
oat I have always looked upon the educa- 
tors in our country as holding greater re- 
sponsibilities, and exercising a wider influ- 
ence, than any other class. Now, if the 
education and cultivation of the youth is so 
generally in the hands of the females, and 
they know as well, and even better than any 
others can, the wants of those under their 
charge, what possible, well-founded objec- 
tion can there be in allowing the intelligent 
women of New Hampshire to have a voice 
in the management of these schools in 
which their sons and daughters are to re- 
ceive the rudiments of their education, and 
in a large proportion of cases, all the school 
education and discipline they will ever re- 
ceive? If there is any valid reason against 
this law, I fail to see it. It is said it is an 
entering wedge to general Woman Suffrage. 
That question is not under discussion here. 
We have a law now in full force, under 
which they have the right to vote in school 
meetings and in those only, and the ques- 
tion now arises, will the ladies take interest 
enough in this subject throughout the State 
to present a fair representation in numbers 
at our school-meetings? Each one must act 
her pleasure, for we live in a free country. 
But 1 express the hope and wish, that every 
woman in the State will exercise her right 
under the law, and manifest her interest in 
a@ measure so important. I hope the women 
will exercise intelligently this right, not for 
the mere curiosity of voting, but for the 
nurpose of correcting errors, if any now ex- 
ist, and of elevating the standard of educa 
tion in our schools. The boys and girls 
now in our schools will soon become citi- 
zens, and must assume the responsibilities 
of administering the government. How 
well they do their work, wili in a good de- 
gree depend on the discipline and instruc- 
tion they get while they are members of 
our public schools. This law throws an 
equal share of the responsibility of good 
government upon the women, for the better 
we educate the youth, the better members 
of society they become. An intelligent and 
cultivated people are easily governed and 
with little expense, while an ignorant and 
uncultivated people are hard to control and 
the expense of the government enormous. 

There is no objection and no impropriety 
in women taking an active part in matters 
concerning the government of a church, 
voting fur the pastor and other officers, for 
the erection of church edifices. They can 
and do take active part in temperance and 
all reformatory movements; they care for 
the sick in pervase families and our private 
and public hospitals; they practice as phy- 
sicians skillfully and successfully; they be- 





come attorneys, and conduct suits before 
our highest courts with as much ability as 
the men; they serve already in our own 
State and in Massachusetts as superintend- 
ing committees of schools, and it is admit- 

that schools are elevated and improved 
under their management. They are hold- 
ing responsible positions in many of our 
manufacturing establishments, and in our 
wholesale and retail stores, clerks in the 
public and private offices, in the recordin 
offices of the counties, states, and genera 
government; officers in our libraries, banks 
and counting-rooms, telegraph-operators, 
type-setters, and in fact they are found in 
every avocation where honesty, skill and 
intelligence are required. 

Among a] the announcements of forger- 
ies and defalcations which we have seen in 
the last few years and which have been a 
disgrace to any people, how many names 
of women have you seen in the lists? The 
number will be found exceedingly small. 
Then if we seek them for, and trust them 
in, such places, we cannot well object to 
their appearing at our school-meetings, and 
exercising there, with the men, their ma- 
tured and well-formed judgments on ques- 
tions involving the welfare of the children 
in their respective districts. 

If the men actually fear you will over- 
turn all established rules, will so confuse 
matters that we can never extricate our- 
selves, we must turn out to the same meet- 
ings and outvote you. That is about all 
that there is to it. I have heard and known 
of terrific excitements at school-meetings 
wholly under the management of men. 
never expect to see more complications un- 
der the joint management of men and wo- 
men. 

This new departure in New England 
starts in New Hampshire, where we have 
as intelligent and thoroughly progressive 
men and women as can be found in the re- 
public; who have the best interests of the 
State and general government as near their 
hearts as any people, and I am glad that we 
are able in this, as in many other things, 
to set a good example to the rest of the 
country, and, we hope, to the world. The 
question is now under discussion in Massa- 
chusetts, and some of her best educators 
and foremost scholars are recommending 
and advocating the passage of a law similar 
to the one upon our statute book. 

It is due to the law and the Legislature 
which liberally and in good faith passed it, 
to give it a fair trial pd see if good results 
follow. It is not for the men to say much 
about it; we have done our part in enacting 
the statute. It now rests with the women 
themselves to say whether they will mani- 
fest their interest in the law sufficiently to 
goto the meetings and vote. It is a new 
movement, and you have not been in the 
habit of going to the ballot-box with the 
men, but you go everywhere else with them, 
and with perfect propriety. Is there any 
more impropriety for a gentleman and a 
lady to attend a school-meeting than there 
is in attending church together, a concert, 
a lecture, a theater, or any place of business 
or amusement? If there is, I fail to see it. 
I look upon this gathering as a fair example 
of aschool-meeting in Concord, and can 
any reasonable pérson for a moment think 
you could not vote intelligently on any 
question that arises in this city in reference 
to schools, and at the same time vote with 
propriety? It is purely a matter of busi- 
ness and nothing more. We are all taxed 
heavily, and pay, as a rule, such taxes 
willingly for educatiunal purposes. The 

roperty of women and men alike is taxed. 

he next and paramount question arises, 
how can we obtain the best and greatest re- 
sults from that money? We drive sharp 
trades in all other business transactions; 
why not in this, in which we all have an 
equal interest? I do not propose to discuss 
the question of equal Suffrage at general 
elections. That does not arise either nec- 
essarily or properly here. 

We are obliged to illustrate some phases 
of the auestion, and it may be with homely 
comparisons, but the more common, the 
more easily understood. How frequently 
we see persons who have what they fancy 
to be a valuable colt, or dog, or any other of 
the inferior animals, and they wish to make 
the most they can of them, in order to bring 
out and develop their qualities; to make 
them useful or interesting, they employ an 
experienced trainer who has given his best 
years and thoughts to such work, and they 
pay him well for his services. Should not 
our people show as much interest in the se- 
lection of the trainers of our youth in the 
schools of our State? If they have not 
done so in the past, they certainly should 
exercise caution in the future, for our boys 
and girls ought to be of more consequence 
than our horses or our dogs, since they are 
to be our associates and companions, and 
the managers and directors of society. I 
think it is admitted by all, or nearly so, 
that females are better adapted to train the 
young scholars in our schools than the 
males. That fact issufficiently established, 
by the employment of females, so much in 
excess of the males, as we find in every 
state and territory. How important it is 
then, that this class be especially trained 
with a view of entering upon the sacred 
feonenrs of teaching and that the best se- 

ections shall be made from this class to 
care for and direct the education and culti- 
vation of the children of whom we expect 
so much in the future. Can any have a 
deeper interest in the children than the 
mothers, will any exercise greater caution 
in the selection of their instructors and com- 
mittees who have the general management 
and supervision of the schools? The sub- 
ject is so clear, it really needs no discussion. 

I earnestly hope that the women qualified 
to vote, will, at the approaching school- 
meetings in this month, manifest an interest 
which will seem to warrant the passage of 
the law. The people in other States will 
have their attention turned toward us to see 
the effect of the law here. I am well 
aware of the indifference and modesty that 
may exist among the women of the State 
about taking an active interest in this new 
departure, but all new reforms meet with 
opprsition abthe start, and it is a long time 
before they are generally accépted. 

I frequently, in conversation with ladies, 
hear them say they care nothing about vo- 





ting, they are willing to leave that duty to 
their husbands. It is certainly gratifying 
to see what implicit confidence they have in 
their husbands, and I would be the last per- 
son to disturb or endanger it; but one, and 
that the paramount trouble is, their hus- 
bands neglect the most important duty 
which devolves upon them as citizens of a 
free government. From personal knowl- 
edge, the school-meetings, as a rule, are thin- 
ly attended, and a full expression of a dis- 
trict is rarely obtained, unless some propo- 
sition is before them for the erection or the 
repair of the schoolhouse, and then the in- 
terest is shown, notin the boys and girls 
which are to be educated, but in the subject 
of taxation, the paying of a few dollars to 
make the places where our youth spend 
most of their time, healthy, convenient and 
attractive. I helieve that if the ladies be- 
come interested in this subject of education, 
we shall have more attractive schoolhouses, 
the children will show more signs of clean- 
liness, they will be more observing of the 
rules of etiquette, and will observe more 
peneoay those acts and proprieties which 
help make up asymmetrical and well-round- 
ed character. 

One great element in American character 
is a desire for progress. We cannot remain 
inactive, we have not thus far taken retro- 

rade steps. We like to take the initiative 
in the great changes and reforms in the ad- 
tninistration of government. As the fore 
most and only genuine republic in the world, 
it is our duty to make cautious and steady 
reforms, and see what a nation, founded by 
the people, for the people, can accomplish 
In this country we have elevated Woman to 
the sphere she rightfully holds by gradual 
and secure steps, we have given her greater 
control and —— of her property than 
can be found in any other nation. e have 
removed the impediments to her progress 
so that she no longer remains an inferior, a 
cipher, a slave and servant to man, but in 
every essential his equal. It is incompati- 
ble with the spirit of our government and 
our institutions to have any class degraded. 
What did our Congress do, and rightfully? 
It conferred upon an emancipated race of 
slaves the right of Suffrage without quaiiti- 
cations, and asa race they were almost 
wholly destitute of intellectual cultivation. 
I say we gave to the males of that race an 
unrestricted ballot. Certainly a generous 
act, anda long step in advance, but that 
seemed the only course to pursue, and if 
mistakes have been made, they will al! be 
righted in the future. I will not discuss the 
policy of that law. Is there any rational 
man or woman in New Hampshire who does 
not believe that the cultivated and _ intelli- 

ent women of our State are better quali- 

ed to vote on all subjects than this class 1 
have just mentioned, or the ignorant for- 
eigners who are flooding our shores by the 
hundreds of thousands, who have never 
voted at home, and can know but little of 
our government and less of the spirit of our 
institutions? 

The object of our law in admitting wo- 
men to be participants in our school-meet- 
ings, was, as I understand it, toadvance and 
elevate our schools, and raise the standard 
of popular education. It was not secured 
as an entering wedge to bring about eventu- 
ally universal and impartial Suffrage, but 
the law was enacted for just what is recited 
in it, and nothing further. If it should, on 
a fair trial, prove an entering wedge to more 
extended Suffrage, we cannot help it. 

Great enterprises have been the result of 
small beginnings. When our own great 
countryman, Benjamin Franklin, brought 
and controlled a little electricity from the 
space above us, by means of his kite, he 
little dreamed that he was Jaying the foun- 
dation of the great system of telegraph 
which we now see all over the world. tt 
was hard work to get Congress to make a 
small appropriation to erect the first tele- 

aph line in its crude state, between Wash- 
ington and Baltimore. But the experiment 
proved asuccess. The same is true in a 
thousand other things. 

We cannot blame men for their incredu- 
lity. It is owing in part to our system of 
education, and if that is true we hope ere 
long to remedy the evil. It is, as a rule, 
safe to do what seems to be proper at the 
time, and run the risk of the future. Every- 
thing connected with the administration of 
the governments in our own hands, and no 
unjust laws can long remain upon our stat- 
ute books which we cannot alter, amend or 
abolish. We can muke none to bind others 
for any length of time, and others have 
made none to bind us, unless we wish to be 
bound by them, from one legislature to an- 
other. 

I am not aware that there is any senti- 
ment against this law. I can see no just 
ground forany. 

Some wise souls fear to take any advanved 
step, they distrust any advanced movement, 
and expect at any moment to be engulfed 
in a revolution: they are contented to live 
just as their fathers lived, ride as they rode, 
work as they worked. | am not one to 
speak lightly of the fathers, for I think 
their virtues should be emulated; but at the 
same time I believe in progress when that 
progress elevates our race. I am willing to 
take my stand on the side of well-directed 
progress, and if there are those who are 
frightened at their shadows, they must grope 
their way alongin the dark. I will not 
dwell longer upon the matter in showing the 
propriety of Woman Suffrage at our school- 
meetings. The whole subject with its re- 
sults, lies open to the public, and it must be 
tested by experiment, like all other laws. 
If it proves to be advantageous to the edu- 
cational interests of the State, it will be 
looked upon as a wise measure, and enacted 
none too soon. If it should work mischief 
and inaugurate confusion, it will be con- 
demned. 

Our good old State has rolled along for 
one hundred years and more, she has with 
stood the shock and violence of sharp polit- 
ical campaigns, lasting sometimes well-nigh 
through the year, but we have always kept 
oe in even pace with the other States, and 
stand as well to-day, for aughtI know, as 
we ever have heretofore. I have the great- 
est confidence in our future, andI do not 
fear that Woman Suffrage in our school- 
meetings, will make us less loyal to our 
State, will make our schools less efficient, 





or will cast reproach upon our good name 
and fame. If I had, I would not have ap- 
proved the act, and I would not have given 
my consent to be here to-day, asa participa- 
tor in your deliberations. 

To the ladies of New Hampshire, I would 
say, Lthink an excellent opportunity lies 
before you to demonstrate to the world in 
practice, what you have advocated in the- 
ory. New England and most of the other 
States will be guided in their action from 
the impressions they get in observing your 
course here. 

I will not close without thanking the la- 
dies who inspired this meeting, for extend- 
ing an invitation to me, and for the kind at- 
tention you have given to my crude ideas 
and rambling remarks. 








FROM THE BOSTON DAILY ADVERTISER. 

Particular attention is called to the mam- 
moth grocery establishments of Messrs. 
Cobb, Bates & Yerxa. The career of this 
firm has been remarkable. Commencing 
business in 1871 and occupying only one 
store on Washington street, they at once 
introduced the famous cash system, which 
the peculiarities of the times had made a 
necessity. 

The many advantages offered by their 
new system opened upa new era in the 
grocery line, and the vigorous active trade 
which has attended all their efforts, from 
the commencement of their business down 
to the present day, stands without a parall- 
el. ith rapid strides, always anticipating 
the wants of the community, they opened 
branch houses in the city, Chelsea, Fall 
River and Providence, always surpassing 
any other house of the kind to be found in 
the neighborhood. After a while, with 
rapidly increasing wholesale trade and their 
many facilities for disposing of their goods 
at retail, they leased the whole of the spa- 
cious five story building, situated 686, 688, 
690 and 692 Washington street. Of this 
store the firm may well be proud. Witha 
frontage of aay feet on Washington street 
and a depth of one hundred and twenty 
feet, they have fitted it up in a manner em- 
inently complimentary. In the wholesale 
department, which occupies the chambers 
of their extensive building, may be seen a 
variety of goods unsurpassed by any other 
house of the kind in the country. In their 
retail department many new features have 
been inaugurated which combine both com- 
fort and accommodation for their custom- 
ers. Plenty, order and neatness are notice 
able in every department. There may be 
found the rarest and finest goods that mod- 
ern taste has trained us to, and all persons 
who will visit their establishment will find 
every article to suit the finest distinction of 
taste and appetite. 

Directing their whole business, they are 
able to control it in allits branches, and 
their patrons always meet with positive and 
prompt attention. Their pronounced suc- 
cess is a sufficient evidence that they will 
do as well for their patrons in the future as 
in the past. Their establishment is ac- 
knowledged superior to any of its kind in 
the United States, and this flattering distinc- 
tion is the reward of courtesy, energy and 
industry, combined with a conscientious re- 
gard for the wants and necessities of their 
customers. 


J. JAY GOULD, 


Easter Cards, Pictures, Novelties, etc.,10 Bromfield 
Street. 104t 
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SPECIAL NOTICES, 


New England Women’s Club.—M 
March 24,34¢P.M. Prof. G. T. Dippold will rf 
paper on the “Niebelungen Epics and Sagas.” 





os ean any, Moctin s Sor yearn 4 Park St. 
.M. er for arc ’ . 
Women invited. wm S tem, 





Mrs, M. B. G, Eddy, authorof “Sci 
Health” lectures at Parkes Memorial Building. _ 
ternity Hall, Sunday p. m. at 3 o'clock ever Sunday 
Subject this week “Spirit and Matter.” Admission 


Found.—A fan left on a settee at one of the 
House Hearings. The owner can have it by calling at 
this office. 











Harvard University Examinations for 
Women.—Cambridge, May or June '879. For in- 
formation address loca] Secretaries, 114 Boylston St.. 
Boston, Mass. 59 East 25th St., New York City, 401 
S. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Penn. 57 Walnut St., Cin 
cinnati, Ohio 





The Moral Education Association, 
during the month of March, will hold meetings in 
Cambridge. 

March 21,744 p.m ,in the vestry of the Lee street 
charch, Rev, J. P. Bland, pastor, Rev. A. L. Stevens 
will speak on “Pathos of Life.” 

March 22, 3 P.m., atthe residence of Mr. G. M. 
Southworth, 54 Austin street, Mrs. Kate Gannett 
Wells will speak on ‘‘Elements of Character.” 

March 29,3 P.m., at the residence of Mr. Joshua 
Kendall, 123 Inman street, Rev. Mr. Dillingham, of 
Charlestown, will speak on ‘Justice.’ Essays to be 
followed by discussion. All are invited. 








_ The Permanent address of T. W. Higginson 
is “Corner Ware St. and Broadway, Cambridge, 





The Executive Committee of the New 
England Woman Suffrage Associaticn hereby offer a 
premium of $25.00 for a Woman Suffrage Play adapt- 
ed to amateurs, provided the same be considered suit- 
able for use. Contestants must send their contribu- 
tions to Harriet H. Robinson, Malden, Mass.; Rev. 
Lorenza Haynes, 4 Park street, Boston, Mass.; or 
Frederic A. we Providence, R. I., before 
Friday, March 7th, 1879. 

Freperic A. Hinckiey, Chairman. 

C. H. Copman, Secretary. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 
E. Jeannette Gooding, M. D, 


Homeeopathiet. 


775 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 1 to 3 Pp. m. 


Arvilla B. Haynes, M. D. 
773 Tremont Street, Boston. 











Office hours from 8 to9 a. m., and2to4p.m. 1y10 





Dr. Sarah A. Colby, 
Office and Residence, 
17 Hanson Street, Boston. 


Office hours from 10 a. m. to 4 P. m., daily. 
Wednesday and Saturday excepted. 





Mary J. Safford-Blake, M. D. 


Office and residence, 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


Office hours from 11 to 2p. m. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 
. 30 AVON STREET. 


A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coffee, with 
Cream, 5 cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15cente; Tender- 
loin steak, 20 cents. Ali the luxuries and delicacies 
of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 10tf 
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SIDEBOARDS. 





No. 21. 


No. 19 engraving illustrates one of our medium priced Eastlake Modern Gothic style of Sideboards. 


Price in Black Walnut or Ash, 3% feet wide 


Same, 4 feet wide ‘ 
Same, 44% feet wide. ° 


Nine other patterns in same style, price varying from $30.00 to $300.00. 


35.00 
40.00 


No. 21 illustrates one of our Oriental designs, of the Queen Anne style; makes a very elegant and sub- 


stantial Sideboard. 
Price, 4 feet wide, with Marble top 


; ; ; . $60.00 


We carry the largest stock of Sideboards shown in this market. 
A page from PAINE’S new Illustrated Furniture Price List 
Manufactory and Salesrooms 


141 FRIEND AND 48 CANAL ST., 








Mrs. B. A. 
World-Renowned Diagram and System for Cutting Ladies’ and Children’s Garment, 
COPY OF JUDGE’S REPORT: 
5 Darel reac, ge raf ents eomnomy is ue ear wre teas Becttast seosckeneoasmen We 


Mee, eran of eniting stands unrivaled in the country, and leading drese-muakers endorse is os euperior to all others _- 
Desierne ofall etlen: te endet, ees sentel nance einai maak) fot Five Dollars. Special etwation, gives, 5, 
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whieh are the most reliable in the market. 
476 Washington Street, opposite Temple Pines 
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